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OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 

John  H.  Converse. 


VlCE-PRESIC^ 


Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.  D.,  ClarencTh!  Clark. 


Richard  A.  Lewis. 


SECRETARY 


Chas.  H.  Richards,  D.  D 


PMTS.ClAt, 

Joseph  P.  Mumford.  C.  P.  Turner    M.  D. 


DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  W.  D    Winsor, 

N.  Parker  Shortridge,  John  Sparhawk,  Jr., 

Harold  Goodwin,  E.  Burgess  Warren, 

Thomas  E.  Cornish,  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe, 

Eugene  Delano,  Lincoln  Godfrey, 

Edward  P.  Borden,  Theodore  Frothingham. 


COMMITTEES. 

On  Admission  of  Members: 
The   First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary, 
E.   Burgess  Warren,  W.  D.  Winsor, 

John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  Dr.  H    M.  Howe. 

Finance: 
All  the  Officers  except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

Charity  : 
The  Chaplain  and  Physician, 
Harold  Goodwin,  Lincoln  Godfrey, 

Theodore  Frothingham,  N.  Parker  Shortridge. 

Entertainment  : 
The  Second  Vice-President. 
Eugene  Delano,  Thomas  E.  Cornish, 

Edward  P.  Borden,  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith. 


TREASURY. 


Clarknck   H.  Clark,   Treasurer,  in   account  with   the   New- 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

1893.  Nov.  8.     To  balance  cash $2,142  84 

1894.  Nov.  9.     To  amount  received  from  members  : 

Iyife  membership 50  00 

Initiation  fees 85  00 

Annual  dues 600  00 

Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  interest  ...  46  30 

By  paid  sundry  bills $477  61 

"       "     Dinner  Fund 221   N> 

By  balance  cash 

$2,924   14  52.924    14 

1894.  Nov.  9.  To  balance  cash  deposited  with 
Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and 
Safe  Deposit  Co $2,224  7> 

CIvARKNCH  H.  CLARK,  ftauwwr. 

The  undersigned,  the  Audit  Committee,  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  ami  find  the  sanu 
showing  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  twenty-two  bundled  ami    twent\  -four 
dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  ($2,224.73). 

RICHARD   A.    LBWIS, 
JOSEPH  1'.  IfUMFORD. 


Objects  of  the  Society. 


The  New  England  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
wa^  organized  in   i88r,  for  charity,  good-fellowship,  and   the 

honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


Terms  of  Membership. 


Initiation  Fee      $500 

Animal  Dues,  after  the  first  year * 3  00 

Life  Membership 50 

Payable  after  election. 


Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  native  or  a 
descendant  of  a  native  of  any  New  England  Slate,  of  ^ood 
moral  character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is 
entitled  to  five  times  as  much  as  he  may  have  paid  the 
Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested   to  give 
the   Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  ami  place  oi   his 
birth   and  death,  with   brief  incidents  of  his   life,  for  publics 
tion  in  our  annual  report. 

Address 


J.  P.  Mumford,  Sccrrfan  . 

No.  313  Chestnut  Street. 


Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  The  Continental,  in  Parlor 
C,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  nth,  at  <S  o'clock. 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  President  of  the  Society,  pre- 
sided . 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  presented 
and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  these  proceedings. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  during  the  year 
was  presented  by  the  Secretary  and  approved. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Littlefield  moved  that  so  much  of  the  report 
of  the  Council  as  embodies  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
Adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  Members  presented,  with 
a  favorable  recommendation,  the  applications  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen,  who  were  unanimously  elected  :  \V.  K. 
Eyman,  Josiah  Kisterbock,  Jr.,  John  Kisterbock,  Charles  M 
Whitcomb,  Harold  Pierce,  Mont.  II.  Smith,  K.  W.  Bacon, 
J.  Tabele  Brown,  D.  D.  Smith,  D.  1).  S..  Charles  C.  Newton, 
J.  B.  Chapin,  M.I). 

Mr.  E.  Burgess  Warren  moved  that  a  committee  o\  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  make  nominations  of  officers  and  di- 
rector.     Approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  Stephen  W.  White,  J.  C  Poller, 
E.  H.  Plummer,  Alfred  \V.  Sumner  and  Dr,  P.  II.  Getchell. 


The  President  then  repeated  the  statement  made  hist  year, 
that  he  would  decline  a  re-election  at  this  time.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Shortridge  also  expressed  his  determination  to  retire  from 
office,  whereupon  the  President  requested  the  Committee  to 
retire  at  once  before  the  effect  of  these  announcements  became 
contagious. 

While  awaiting  a  report  from  this  Committee,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Shortridge,  for  the  Entertainment  Committee,  reported 
progress  in  the  arrangements  for  the  festival  to  be  held  on  Fore- 
fathers' Day,  December  22d,  at  The  Continental. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following 
report:  President,  John  H.  Converse;  First  Vice-President, 
Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.  I).;  Second  Vice-President,  Richard 
A.Lewis;  Treasurer,  Clarence  H.  Clark;  Secretary,  Joseph 
P.  Mumford;  Chaplain,  Rev.  C.  II.  Richards,  I).  I).  ;  Physician, 
Chas.  P.  Turner,  M.  D.  ;  Directors,  Hon.  Chas.  Emory  Smith, 
N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Harold  Goodwin,  Thomas  E.  Cornish, 
Eugene  Delano,  Edward  P.  Borden,  \V.  1).  Winsor,  John 
Sparhawk,  Jr.,  E.  Burgess  Warren,  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  Lincoln 
Godfrey,  Theodore  Froth  ingjiam. 

The  report  was  accepted  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Littlefield, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  all  the 
nominees.  The  Secretary  reported  result  and  the  Chair 
declared  the  officers  and  directors  named  by  the  Committee 
duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cornish,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
extended  to  Messrs.  Kiugsley  &  Co.,  of  The  Continental,  for 
their  courtesy  in  giving  the  Society  the  use  of  Parlor  C  tor 
this  annual  meeting. 

Anticipating  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Shortridge  moved  the 
following  : 

.  Resolved,  That  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  annual   banquet 
be  fixed  at  five  dollars  each  ;    that  the   limit  o(  tickets  for 
member  be  fixed  at  three,  and  the   Entertainment  Committee 
be  instructed  to  reduce  the  number  to  one   each,  it'  they  found 
it  necessary. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  James  W.    Cook,   the  question    of   the 

adoption  of  a  badge  or  button   for  the  use  of  members 
referred  to  the  Council  with  power. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Cornish,  Mr.  John   Sparhawk,  Jr.,  witli 
words  of  unusual  eloquence,  presented  to  the  retiring  President 
a  piece  of  Plymouth  Rock,  in  a  tasteful  setting,  as  an   ex; 
sion  of  the  obligation  due  to  President   Smith   for  the   grs 
ability  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  served  the  Society. 

President  Smith  fittingly  responded,  expressing  his  thanks 
both  for  the  gift  and  the  beautiful  manner  of  the  giving. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  the  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed, to  meet  for  the  election  of  members  and  any  other 
business,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  at  The  Continental,  December  22(1,  just 
previous  to  the  Festival. 


An  adjourned  session  of  the  annual  meeting  was  held  ii 
Parlor  C  on  December  2 2d,  and  the  following-named  gentkniei 
were  duly  elected  members:  Ed  ward  K.  Allen,  Dr.  S.  P.  Burdict 
J.  Warren  Hale,  Samuel  L.  Kent,  Prof.  John  Bach  Mc  Master 
Frederick  B.  Miles,  William  Edward  Montelius,  Clarence  W 
Scott,  Albert  E.  Snowman,  J.  Emory  Sonic. 


Proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ordered  to  be 
here  printed  by  the  annual  meeting  for  the  information  o\ 
members  before  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  : 

Strike  out  article  V.  and  substitute  the  following 

V.    Council. 

1.   At  each  annual  meeting  there  shall   be   elected  a  | 
dent,  a  first  and  second  vice-president,  a  treasure! .  a  secretai 
chaplain,  and  a  physician,  to  serve  one  year  and  until  their  SUC 
cessors  are  chosen ;  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1895  there  shall  also 


be  elected  twelve  directors,  who,  upon  entering  upon  office,  shall 
divide  themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes  of  four  each,  one  i 
to  serve  one  year,  one  class  two  years  and  one  class  three  years. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1896  and  each  subsequent  year  there 
shall  be  elected  four  directors  to  serve  three  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  The  officers  and  directors  elected  each 
year  shall  enter  upon  office  on  the  first  of  January  next  succeed- 
ing, and,  with  the  directors  holding  over,  together  shall  con- 
stitute the  Council. 

Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  committe 

(a)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  the  First  Vice-President, 
the  Secretary  and  four  Directors. 

(b)  On  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

(V)  On  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  Physician  and 
four  Directors. 

(d)  On  Entertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  Vice- 
President  and  four  Directors. 

2.  The  Council  shall  fill  any  vacancy  which  shall  occur  in 
any  office,  or  in  the  position  of  Director. 


Fourteenth  Annual  Festival 


"Ye  fourteenth  annual  festival"  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  as  famous  for  good  cheer,  good 
company  and  distinguished  oratory  as  all  of  its  famous  line  ui 
predecessors.  Decorative  effects  so  lavishly  artistic,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion,  have  not  often 
been  seen  in  Philadelphia.  The  four  walls  of  the  banquet 
room  were  hung  with  the  Continental  blue  and  buff  which 
made  the  background  for  the  armorial  shields  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  hung  in  emblazoned  glory  on 
opposite  walls,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  were  dis- 
played  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Holly  and  evergreen  wreathed  in 
toons  over  the  blue  and  buff,  and  behind  the  President's  table 
was  a  lofty  fan-shaped  shield  of  the  colonial  colors,  which  bore 
in  green  the  famous  numerals  "  1620,  "  Hanked  by  the  steel 
breastplates  and  cutlasses  that  were  so  mightily  wielded  in 
those  brave  old  days  of  old.  There  were  enough  silken  ensigns 
hanging  above  the  chandeliers  to  inspire  patriotism  for  a  life- 
time. The  Indian  camp,  the  antlered  deer  in  his  little  W< 
land  in  the  corner,  and  the  rods  and  creels  among  the  branches 
in  another  corner,  were  reminiscent  o(  the  days  when  dinners 
of  a  dozen  courses  were  eleven  and  often  more  "rounds" 
shorter,  and  prayer  and  parched  coin  were  the  banquet 

At  7  o'clock  r.  m.  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  memtx 

the  New  England  Society  and  their  guests    who  tilled  the  main 
dining  hall  of  The  Continental,  sat  down,  alter  Chaplain  S    W 


Dana  said  grace.     The  menu  was  as  follows,  under  the  title  of 
' '  eatables  ' '  : 

Blue  points,  celery,  ox  joint  clear,  plank  lake  white  fish, 
cucumbers,  potatoes  Julienne,  patties  of  sweetbread,  tenderloin 
of  beef  larded,  truffle  sauce,  potatoes  au  gratin,  green  peas, 
Vermont  turkey,  Cape  Cod  cranberries,  New  Hampshire  corn, 
Boston  baked  beans,  hot  brown  bread,  stewed  terrapin,  colonial 
consolation,  roasted  quail,  lettuce,  New  England  plum  pud- 
ding, pumpkin  pie,  1620,  fruit,  nuts,  cake,  coffee,  segars. 

ARRANGEMENT    OP    TABU'S. 

The  tables  were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  comb,  along 
the  back  of  which  the  President  and  speakers  and  other  distin- 
guished guests  were  seated  in  a  line  that  extended  the  length 
of  the  hall.  The  "  teeth  "  seated  thirty  guests  each,  and  were 
marked  by  letters  built  of  roses. 


PRESIDENTS   TABI,E. 


Hon.  Charles 

Hon.  Chas.  A.  Dana, 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  I,.  Wayland, 

Vice  President  John  H.  Converse, 

Gen.  Horace  Porter, 

Amos  R.  Little, 

William  H.  McKlroy, 

Jud^e  Hanna, 

Sec'y  J.  P.  Mmnford, 

Judge  Armstrong, 

Atwood  Smith, 

Dr.  Ezra  P.  Gould, 

Henry  Bentley, 


Rmory  Smith. 

Hon.  Scth  I.ow, 
Clias.  A.  Harrison, 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  D.  Boardman, 
Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
Treas.  C.  II.  Clark, 
Rev.  Russell  H .  Con  well, 
Yicc-ITest.  N.  Parker  Short rklgc 
Chaplain  S.  W.  Dana,  D.D., 
Dr.  John  II.  Chapin, 
Charles  Hartshornc. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  D.D., 
Dr.  S.  D.  McConncll, 
Caleb  J.  Milne, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Mcintosh, 
John  M.  Butler, 
J.  C.  Puller. 


TABI.K    A 


George  L.  Damon, 
Albert  Pancoast, 
Capt.  Shackfonl, 
A1.  G.  Hetherington, 
Charles  W.  Davis, 
Charles  W.  Potts, 
Kdw.  F.  Kingsley, 
William  P.  Janes, 
William  R.  Lyman, 
John  Kisterbock, 
Edwin  Hagert, 
Josiah  Kisterbock,  Jr. 
Collins  W.  Walton, 
Joel  Cook, 
Win.  H.  Hurley, 


Thomas  K.  Cornish. 

James  lv.  Mitchell, 
Charles  M.  Whitcomb 
H.  F.  Kenncy, 
Charles  P.  Hayes, 
William  F.  Drecr, 
Richard  W.  Bacon, 
Dr.  Nilcs  M.  Miller, 
J.  C.  Collins, 
Albert  Stacy, 
W.  Oliver  Craig, 
Samuel  B.  Hncy, 
Augustus  Thomas, 
Addison  Hutton, 
Stephen  W.  White, 
H.  lv  Gerhard, 
II.  S.  Furncss. 


James  May  Duane, 
Robert  C.  Ogden, 
H.  E.  Taylor, 
F.  H.  Lewis, 
H.  M.  Lewis, 
Frank  Read, 
K.  H.  Plnmmer, 
Joseph  Ashbrook, 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Sparks, 
Francis  A.  Howard, 
Benjamin  Thompson, 
George  N.  Moland, 
Jacob  T.  Bennett, 
H.  L.  Haines, 


TABLK    B. 

Eugene  Delano. 

Henry  W.  Brown, 
Charles  W.  Henry, 
Col.  Henry  1).  Welsh, 
II.  II.  Houston, 
H.  S.  Sparhawk, 
C.  W.  Sparhawk, 
Z.  Dc  Forest  Kly, 
J.  Warren  Hale, 
Henry  S.  Hale. 
Col.  John  Casscl, 
Major  L.  S.  Bent, 
George  Baker. 
F.  Linwood  Garrison 
Dr.  Henr\   E.  Dwight 
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TABLE    C. 


Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson, 
Isaac  R.  Davis, 
JamCs  L-.  Southwick, 
Samuel  L,.  Kent, 
Charles  Chauncey, 
Col.  E.  P.  vStacey, 
Maj.  Casper  Morris, 
Col.  A.  A.  Clay, 
W.  Moore  Wharton, 
Charles  F.  Forsythe, 
Col.  Dclany  G.  Walker, 
Lewis  B.  Runk, 
C.  R.  Bushncll, 
K.  H.  Clapp, 


E.  Burgess  Warren. 

Lieut.  Fred  Wollcy,  U.  5.  A., 

Rev.  C.  W.  Xc\in, 

Gen.  Lewis  Merrill,  U.  S.  A., 

Nathaniel  S.  Kay, 

Henry  T.  Kent, 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Coxe, 

Gen.  Charles  L.  Lcipcr, 

Com.  James  M.  Forsythe,  U.  S.  N. 

Francis  Green, 

Horace  B.  Dclany, 

Capt.  K.  J.  Conway,  U.  S.  A., 

Stanley  B.  Haddock, 

Augustus  T.  Post, 

Herbert  M.  Clapp. 


Charles  H.  Yarnall, 
Willi  E.  Littleton, 
Dr.  F.  H.  Getchcll, 
Morris  Dorrancc, 
Leonard  O.  Smith, 
A.  W.  Goodell, 
Edw.  A.  Waters, 
Daniel  A.  Waters, 
Win.  H.  Wanamaker, 
G.  W.  Ran  die, 
Barton  F.  Blake, 
Rev.  James  R.  Danforth, 
Thomas  K.  Ober, 
William  J.  Osthcimcr, 
Charles  H.  Ranney, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Christine. 


TABLE    D. 
Richard  A.  Lewis. 

Col.  Tattnall  Paulding, 
Francis  M.  Brooke, 
Theodore  B.  Stnlb, 
William  P.  Flwcll, 
John  S.  Ncill, 
Simeon  Burt, 
E.  W.  Burt, 
Thos.  C.  Davis, 
J.  Albert  Haddock, 
Dr.  D.  D.  Smith, 
Geo.  C.  Coughlin, 
Carlton  M.  Moody, 
Prank  Kennedy, 
William  F.  Moodv. 
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TABLK    K. 


Henry  G.  Bryant, 
Joseph  G.  Darlington, 
George  H.  McFadden, 
David  G.  Yeatcs, 
E.  vShirley  Borden, 
J.  t,a)'ton  Register, 
J.  Raymond  Claghorn, 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Hoxie, 
P.  P.  Bowles, 
Frank  H.  Hovcy, 
Alban  vSpooner, 
John  \V.  Hamcr, 
Frank  Battles, 
Edward  E.  Allen, 


Edward  1'.  Borden. 

Henry  S.  Grove, 
Edw.  T.  Stotcsbury, 
Theodore  N.  El)', 
T.  M.  Prevost, 
John  H.  McFadden, 
Lincoln  Godfrey, 
William  L.  Hlkins, 
Waldo  M.  Claflin, 
Col.  Theo.  E.  Wiedcrshcim, 
S.  W.  Colton,  Jr., 
Edward  W.  Clark. 
Louis  Madeira, 
Dr.  Herbert  M.  Howe, 
Frank  P.  Howe, 
Henry  C.  Terry. 


Chas.  A.  Brinley, 
Theodore  M.  letting, 
H.  B.  Gross, 
I,.  W.  Barringer, 
Chas.  C.  Newton, 
Francis  D.  Lewis, 
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After  the  coffee  had  been  served,  Mr.  Smith  arose  and,  as 
soon  as  order  had  been  secured,  made  a  farewell  address  upon 
retiring  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Societv. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

Once  more  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  salute  the  members 
of  this  Society,  and  to  welcome  the  distinguished  guests  who 
honor  us  with  their  presence.  There  is  the  more  reason  why  I 
should  salute  you  now  on  the  maxim  celebrated  in  song  by  a 
New  England  poet,  •' Morituri  saiutamns"  (we  who  are  about 
to  die  salute  you).  It  is  my  mission  to-night  to  say,  Hail, 
and  farewell  !  I  approach  the  duty  of  presiding  officer  on  this 
occasion  with  unwonted  joy,  because  it  is  my  last.  After  this 
hour  I  shall  myself  become  a  venerable  Forefather.  Already 
the  monument  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and,  thank- 
Brother  Cornish,  the  cap-stone  will  be  a  piece  o[  Plymouth 
Rock — and  there  is  no  more  glorious  cap  stone  or  foundation 
in  all  the  world!     (Applause.) 
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When  Junotwas  ennobled  by  Napoleon,  a  lord  of  the  old 
regime  asked  him  as  to  his  ancestry.  "  My  faith,"  answered 
the  gallant  soldier,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  am  my  own 
ancestor. ' '  We  are  not  like  Jnnot.  We  know  we  have  a  noble 
ancestry,  because  we  are  sure  our  ancestry  have  a  splendid  ; 
terity.  We  are  not  troubled  like  the  dyspeptic  old  lady  who 
consulted  her  physician  and  reported  his  conclusion.  "  He 
told  me,"  she  said,  "  that  my  real  difficulty  was  that  I  hadn't 
sufficient  gall  to  justify  my  victuals."  (Laughter.)  We  have 
none  of  that  deplorable  deficiency.  We  are  all  happy  to-night. 
For  myself  I  am  peculiarly  exultant.  We  all  entertain  the 
satisfied  feeling  of  the  undertaker  who  was  asked  at  a  funeral, 
"  What  was  the  complaint?  "  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  there's  no 
complaint  at  all  ;  the  family's  satisfied,  chaplain's  satisfied, 
friends  are  satisfied,  I'm  satisfied,  and  the  corpse  is  particu- 
larly satisfied."     (Laughter.) 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  President.  He  richly 
deserves  your  honor.  (Applause.)  He  faithfully  and  ably 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office  while  your  nominal  President 
was  appropriating  its  colossal  emoluments  to  help  out  hi^  ex 
penses  in  a  foreign  land.  He  merits  the  highest  recognition 
you  can  give  him  not  merely  by  his  past  services,  but  by  his 
loyalty  as  a  New7  Knglander,  his  public  spirit  as  a  citizen,  and 
his  graces,  accomplishments  and  virtues  as  a  man.  I  bill  him 
godspeed  in  his  blithesome  and  easy — oh,  so  easy ! — task  of 
wooing  and  winning  these  coy  and  uncertain  orators.  I  am 
sure  he  has  all  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  "  masher."  He  i> 
at  the  head  of  the  greatest  locomotive  works  in  the  world  ;  he 
knows  how  to  lay  the  track  and  pull  the  lever  ;  hut,  judging 
from  a  little  experience,  I  suspect  that  when,  with  splendid 
equipment  and  ample  power  and  noble  roadbed,  he  has  pointed 
towards  some  Tom  Reed  or  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  feels  his  well - 
laid  train  slipping  under  him,  he  will  sometimes  be  disposed  to 
repeat  the  fervent  invocation  of  the  devout  engineer  who,  in  a 
religious  convention  of  railway  workers,  prayed  in  this  earaest 
fashion  :  "  We  are  here,  O  Lord,  to  ask  Thy  divine  aid.  The 
locomotive  is  on  the  track,  the  water  is   in  the   boiler,  -team  i> 
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up,  but,  O  Lord,  give  us  some  sand !  It  is  sand  we  want ;  sand 
in  going  up  hill  to  keep  us  from  slipping ;  sand  incoming  down 
hill  to  make  us  hold  :  what  we  want,  O  Lord,  is  more  sand!" 
(Laughter.) 

For  my  own  part,  I  shall  be  glad  to   take  my  place  in  the 
ranks,  and  henceforth  sit  at  one  of  yonder  modest  tables. 

"  There  I  shall  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 

Across  my  peaceful  breast."     (Laughter.) 

This  is  our  fourteenth  anniversary.  During  thirteen  years, 
broken  only  by  two  years  of  absence  in  a  foreign  land,  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  be  Secretary  or  President.  In  laying  down 
the  trust  and  handing  these  emblems  of  office  to  my  success 
I  desire  to  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  uniform  coin  I 
and  kindness,  and  especially  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful 
labors,  the  earnest  zeal  and  the  sagacious  judgment  of  my  as- 
sociates. Their  well-directed  efforts  and  your  loyal  support 
have  brought  the  splendid  success  which  has  crowned  your 
career  as  a  Society.  You  began  with  about  a  hundred  mein- 
bers  and  you  now  number  over  three  hundred.  You  began  in 
yonder  small  dining-room,  and  to-night  you  crowd  this  great 
hall  with  its  radiant  visions  of  beauty,  and  yet  you  are  only  the 
select  band  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  limited 
tickets.     (Applause.) 

Almost  from  the  first  you  made  your  annual  festival  the 
one  acknowledged,  pre-eminent  dinner  of  the  year.  Yon 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  notable  public  event.  You  made  it 
not  merely  the  tribute  of  worthy  descendants  to  a  noble 
ancestry,  but  the  broad  forum  of  high  public  discussion.  Yon 
called  to  your  festive  board  the  most  illustrious  names  in 
Church  and  State,  in  letters  and  in  oratory — the  courtly  and 
gracious  President  Arthur,  the  incisive  Bdmunds,  the  fu-rv 
Frye,  the  genial  and  mellow  Kvarts,  the  eloquent  Long,  the 
hard-headed  llawley,  the  benignant  and  melodious  CurtM 
prince  of  Puritan  orators;  the  grizzly  warrior  Sherman,  the 
versatile  Depew,  the  scintillating  Choate,  the  racy  Reed  and  the 
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masterful  Harrison.  (Applause.)  And  the  accomplished 
leaders  of  public  thought  whose  wit  and  eloquence  yon  art  to 
enjoy  to-night  worthily  sustain  the  resplendent  roll.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Your  history  has  not  been  without  its  shadows  and  it> 
sorrows.  You  have  been  summoned  to  mourn  some  of  the 
worthiest  of  your  elect.  Your  eyes  still  melt  as  you  recall  youi 
first  lamented  President,  whose  genial  humor  and  droll  fancy 
and  exuberant  spirit  lightened  and  brightened  your  early  assem- 
blages. You  keep  in  undying  honor  the  fragrant  memory  of 
other  brothers  who  have  crossed  the  dark  river — Hoyt  and 
Goodwin,  Breed  and  Caldwell,  Bartol  and  Kingsley,  Haddock 
and  Winsor — all  of  them  imbued  with  the  true  New  England 
spirit  and  all  of  them  leaving  the  heritage  of  worthy  lives  and 
examples.     (Applause.) 

But  while  your  ranks  have  been  broken  you  are  still  rich 
in  original  associations,  and  you  have  steadily  advanced  with 
swelling  numbers.  One  President  has  gone  but  two  remain, 
and  both  of  them  are  with  us  to-night.  There  is  the  unrivaled 
Wayland,  at  once  Olympian  and  saturnine,  with  beetled  brow 
and  quizzical  twinkle,  matchless  and  yet  every  look  and  every 
utterance  a  match  that  starts  the  spark  and  lights  the  fire  that 
sheds  its  warm  glow  over  a  whole  dinner  table ;  a  flaming  torch 
that  from  the  pedestal  of  your  presidency  dazzled  New  York 
and  illuminated  the  whole  West.  (Applause.)  There  i>  the 
gracious  and  accomplished  Boardman,  with  an  ineffable  charm, 
a  broad  learning  and  a  nimble  wit  that  are  equal  to  every 
demand.  (Applause.)  There  is  our  first  Secretary,  who  I 
the  great  name  of  Trumbull,  and  whose  brilliant  attainments 
are  only  equaled  by  his  shrinking  modesty.  I  Applause/)  Why 
we  have  enough  genius  sitting  silently  at  these  tables  to  make 
the  fame  of  half  a  dozen  dinners  ! 

Then,  there  is   the  very  Boanerges  of  this  Society,  whose 
recreation  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (laughter),  and  whose 
serious  business  in  life  is  the  preparation  ol  these  most  SUCi 
ful  dinners;    who,  after  serving    us    from    the  very   beginning 
with  a  devotion  which  calls  for  our  most  grateful  recognition, 
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retires  to-night  by  his  own  unyielding  wish  from  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  and  who  has  demonstrated  that  a  Shortridge 

sometimes  has  a  long  range.  (Applause.)  And  there  are 
Lewis,  who  will  never  permit  our  annual  meeting  to  go  astray 
from  lack  of  making  the  right  motion  at  the  right  time  ;  and 
Clark,  who  has  carried  the  money-bag  from  the  beginning  and 
never  has  occasion  to  go  to  Canada  ;  and  Cornish,  who  holds 
a  mortgage  on  Plymouth  Rock  which  he  forecloses,  piece  by 
piece,  for  the  benefit  of  the  retiring  presidents  ;  and  Dr.  Dana, 
who,  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Partington,  dispenses  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  Dr.  Turner,  whose  arduous  labors  in  the  office  of 
Physician  save  our  swelling  hearts  from  being  followed  by 
swelled  heads  ;  the  faithful  and  efficient  Mum  ford,  the  eloquent 
Sparhawk,  and  Burgess  Warren,  who  divides  his  affections  be- 
tween his  gallery  of  masterpieces  and  the  masterpieces  of  this 
New  England  gallery  ;  and  Delano,  Borden,  and  a  whole  host 
of  the  same  true  stamp  and  character.  Gentlemen,  again  I 
salute  you  as  worthy  descendants  of  noble  sires !  May  your 
future  history  be  as  successful  and  glorious  as  your  past  ! 

"  THE    DAY    WE    CELEBRATE. " 

The  President  continued  : 

Our  first  toast — our  place  of  honor — is  always  given  to 
"The  Day  We  Celebrate,"  and  to-night  we  have  with  us,  to 
respond  to  that  sentiment,  a  gentleman  who  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  both  in  education  and  in  government  ;  and  in 
this  era  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  he  is  eminent  as  the  first 
distinctive  reform  Mayor  in  our  country.  He  has  educated  us 
in  the  problem  of  municipal  government  and  he  has  carried  the 
genius  of  practical  government  and  business  into  the  realm  oJ 
education.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you.  to  respond 
to  the  toast,  "  The  Day  We  Celebrate,'  the  Hon.  Seth  I.ow. 
President  of  Columbia  College. 

ADDRESS   BY    HON.    SKTli    LOW. 

Mr.  President  and  Sons  of  n'ku   England: 

As  I  listened  to  the  description  indulged  in  by  the  President 
of  the  orators  who  preceded  those  of  this  evening,  and  beard 


indicated  to  you  so  distinctly  what  is  expected  of  us,  I  was  re- 
minded, with  respect  to  myself,  of  the  old  lady  who,  through- 
out a  long  life,  hoped  that  some  day  she  might  see  a  hippopot- 
amus. At  last  a  traveling  circus,  with  one  of  these  animals  as 
a  curiosity,  passed  through  the  village  in  which  she  raided, 
and  she  went  to  the  show  and  soon  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  animal  of  her  hopes  and  dreams.  After  looking  him 
in  the  face  for  a  moment  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"  My,  ain't  he  plain  !"     (Laughter.) 

Already  this  New  England  dinner  is  notable  in  my  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  first  New  England  dinner  at 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  at  the  same  time 
the  Boston  baked  bean  and  the  terrapin.  I  may  say,  Mr,  to 
relieve  you  of  all  present  sense  of  responsibility,  that  the  first 
effect  of  that  combination  has  been  as  though  righteousness 
and  peace  had  kissed  each  other.      (Laughter.) 

On  "  the  day  we  celebrate  "  we  cast  our  eyes  backward, 
not  forward.  The  other  evening,  at  the  St.  Nicholas  dinner, 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Depew  described  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
in  this  country.  He  said  they  sailed  by  Plymouth  Rock, 
saw  there  was  "nothing  in  it,"  and  so  kept  on  to  the 
stately  harbor  of  New  York.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Choate, 
who  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  that  statement  was  strictly 
true;  but  he  said,  "when  Elder  Brewster  and  his  company 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  there  was  something  on  it. "  It  is 
the  happy  purpose  of  these  annual  celebrations  oi  Forefathers' 
Day  to  try  to  spread  out  in  a  modest  way,  before  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  races  or  of  other  strains,  what  there  was  on 
Plymouth  Rock  when  that  event  happened.  {)(  course,  we 
think  of  the  landing  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  on  these  occasions, 
as  one  only  of  a  number  of  immigrations  which  together  laid 
the  foundations  of  New  England.  It  is  to  be  said,  perhaps, 
first  of  all,  that  this  Western  shore  did  not  greet  the  newcomers 
with  its  balmiest  breezes ;  neither  did  they  enter  into  the  pos 
session  of  its  most  fertile  valleys  ;  at  least,  that  is  the  popular 
impression.  Put  I  read,  theother day,  that  when  Mr  Burd< 
of  the  Burlington  Hawkeyex  was  on  Nantucket  Island,  one  oi 
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the  natives  of  that  island  took  him  up  on  one  of  the  sand  dunes 
that  abound  there,  and,  throwing  his  hands  around  in  this 
fashion,  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Burdette,  is  it  possible  that  men 
will  go  West  to  farm  it  when  they  can  get  such  land  as  this  right 
here  on  Nantucket,  for  $2.50  an  acre  ?  (Laughter.)  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  even  in  that  early  day, 
from  the  Nantucket  point  of  view,  thought  that  they  had  found 
a  fertile  territory. 

'  But,  whatever  was  the  character  of  the  land  when  Plym- 
outh Rock  became  the  landing-place,  it  is  certain  that  there 
came  ashore  there  the  beginnings  of  a  great  race.  When  I  try 
to  sum  up  what  the  New  England  race  has  been  to  this  country, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  think  of  it  as  a  courageous  race, 
an  industrious  race,  an  intelligent  race,  a  liberty-loving  race  and 
a  God-fearing  race.  Any  body  of  men  that  can  make  large 
contributions  of  these  qualities  to  the  foundations  of  a  com- 
monwealth may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  as  benefactors  of  the 
State. 

I  said  they  were  a  courageous  race.  I  do  not  speak 
simply  of  the  hardships  they  endured  as  colonists.  All  the 
colonists  underwent  hardships  ;  some  went  down  before  them, 
these  men  endured.  They  had  their  combats  and  their  strug- 
gles with  the  red  men,  and,  as  the  white  men  everywhere 
have  done,  they  pushed  the  red  men  toward  the  West,  lint 
there  is  one  incident,  in  their  early  colonial  history,  that  betokens 
the  martial  character  of  the  men  who  inhabited  New  England 
in  the  early  days,  and  that  is  the  capture  of  I.ouisbui -— an 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  that  surely  prophesied 
Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill. 

The   last    time    I    heard    Henry    Ward    Beecher.    he    WSJ 
preaching  a  Thanksgiving  Day  sermon,  and,  in  the  course  ol 
the  sermon,  he  made  this  statement,  that  New  England  D4 
had  been  reduced  on  an  eight-hour  day.      He  added,  very  char 
acteristically,  that  for  himself  he  did  not  believe  "in  an  eight- 
hour  man  with  a  fourteen-hour  wife."     (Laughter.)     1  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Beecher  intended  to  summarize  the  laboi  q 
tion,  in  that  passing  reference  ;   but  1  suppose   he  did   mean  to 
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intimate  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  people  of  New  Kng 
land  not  to  measure  labor  by  hours  when  they  had  work  in 
hand  to  be  done.  The  daytime  and  the  nighttime  were  all 
one  to  these  people  ;  and  the  daytime  and  the  nighttime  must 
remain  one  forever  to  a  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  and 
means  to  do  it. 

I  said  also  they  were  an  intelligent  people.  Even  in  that 
early  day  I  doubt  whether  the  incident  could  have  happened 
'in  New  England  which  is  said  to  have  happened,  only  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  old  England.  A  gentleman  of  Oxford,  with 
some  American  friends  whom  he  was  showing  about  the 
country,  came  to  a  roadway  signboard  which  said  >u  many 
miles  to  this  place,  so  many  to  that.  After  these  minute 
directions,  came  this  legend,  "If  you  can't  read,  ask  the  black- 
smith across  the  way."  Upon  his  American  companions  in- 
dulging in  some  merriment,  their  guide  inquired  what  it 
was  on  the  board  that  amused  them.  They  replied  by  asking 
him  to  look  again  and  see  if  there  was  not  anything  there  that 
struck  him  as  being  funny.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
board,  then  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  "Certainly,"  he  said,  "'  I 
see  it — the  blacksmith  might  be  out. ' '  ( Laughter. )  One  reason 
for  my  confidence  that  an  incident  such  as  that  could  not  have 
happened  in  New  England  is  the  fact  that  within  twenty  years 
of  their  landing  the  Pilgrims  laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard 
College.  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while 
Harvard  is  older  in  years  than  any  university  of  OS  all,  she  i> 
still  strong  and  vigorous  and  her  life  is  one  of  everlasting  youth. 
From  Harvard's  fire  Yale's  torch  was  lighted,  and  from  that  of 
Yale  Princeton  and  Columbia  lit  their  torches  later.  So  that 
see  these  sacred  fires  of  the  higher  education  moving  across  the 
Continent  almost  as  Lowell,  in  his  poem,  wished  the  new 
to  be  carried,  you  remember  : 

"  Katahdin  tell  Monadnoeh,  whiteia.ee  ho, 

And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea." 

But  they  not  only  laid  the  foundation  o(  Harvard  Co',' 
they  passed  that  famous  ordinance  that  established  the  common 
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school  system — established  it  in  New  England  and  established 

it,  in  the  larger  sense,  for  the  country  at  large.  I  am  a  good 
enough  New  Yorker  to  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  claim  that  the  Dutch  also  were  very  early  in  the  field 
with  their  free  schools.  But  the  Dutch  were  succeeded,  in 
New  York,  by  an  English  occupancy  that  did  not  establish  free 
schools,  certainly  no  system  of  free  schools.  Therefore  it  re- 
mains true,  in  any  case,  that  the  New  England  school  system 
has  been  the  parent  of  the  school  system  throughout  the  Union. 

Again,  these  founders  of  New  England  were  a  liberty -lov- 
ing people.  New  Englanders  always  have  been  a  liberty-loving 
people.  Did  you  ever  reflect  that,  while  it  was  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  the  shot  was  fired  that  was  heard  'round  the 
world  ;  that  though  those  battles  and  that  of  Hunker  Hill  were 
fought  in  New  England,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  transferred 
itself  to  other  quarters  after  that  last  event.  I  have  wondered 
sometimes  whether  the  English  generals  had  any  of  the  feeling 
that  a  Confederate  soldier  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  General 
Lee,  who  met  him  retiring  from  the  front  with  what  Lee  thought 
unbecoming  haste.  Lee  said  to  him  :  "  Why  don't  you 
back  to  the  front?  That  is  the  place  where  a  soldier  should 
be  when  a  battle  is  going  on."  The  reply  was,*' General,  I  have 
been  there,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  it  is  not  a  place 
where  any  self-respecting  man  would  care  to  be."  (Laugh! 
It  may  have  been  that  after  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill,  no  self-respecting  British  general  cared  to  be  again  within 
the  bounds  of  New  England.  Burgoyne  was  the  only  one  who 
stayed  there  very  long  after  that,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Then  they  were  a  God-fearing  race.  I  do  not  mean  to  -.i\ 
that  they  had  in  the  early  days  the  idea  of  religious  libeitj  that 
we  have.  Their  idea  of  religious  liberty  was  one  that  could 
be  matched  in  other  quarters;  it  was  the  liberty  to  practise 
religion  as  they  saw  fit  and  the  liberty  not  to  let  anvluuh 
practise  it  in  any  other  way.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  early 
days,  a  man  like  Roger  Williams  stood  up  as  the  apostle  o(  the 
idea  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  out  of  that  old  consciousness  that 
there  is  a  Divine  power  ruling  the  affairs  of  nun  there  came,  in 
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our  own  day,  that  perfect  flower  of  Christian  manhood,  removed 
from  us  by  death  only  the  other  day,  in  Boston—  Phillips 
Brooks.     (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  those  were  some  of  the  qualities  for 
which  the  New  Englander  was  distinguished  in  the  past.  Has 
the  same  race  preserved  these  qualities  down  to  our  own  day  ? 
That  is  an  interesting  question.  Think  of  what  happened  in 
the  war.  The  other  day,  in  Vermont,  I  learned  that  of  the 
entire  population  of  that  State  every  other  man  went  to  the 
front.  You,  men  of  Pennsylvania,  know  how  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  Stannard,  at  Gettysburg, 
with  his  "  Papercollar  Brigade"  ;  but  you  know  that  ti. 
Vermonters,  who  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  converted 
that  epithet  of  ridicule  into  a  crown  of  honor.  We  all  know 
that  the  first  blood  in  the  civil  war  was  shed  in  Baltimore  from 
the  veins  of  Massachusetts  men  ;  so  that,  tried  by  the  standard 
of  so  recent  a  period  as  that  of  a  generation  ago,  we  find  the 
old  courage  and  the  old  capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  Thos 
us  who  have  been  doing  political  work  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  been  watching  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  that  city  during  the  last  few  months,  realize  that  the 
revolution  which  culminated  there  on  the  last  election  day  is 
traceable,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  to  a  New  England 
parson.  The  New  England ers of  whom  I  spoke  before  hazarded 
their  lives  for  their  country  ;  Dr.  Parkhurst  hazarded  his  repn 
tation.     (Applause.) 

I  need  not  stop  to  dwell   upon   the  industry  of  the   New 
Knglander.     Connecticut  illustrates  it  ;   and  you  have  heard.  1 
dare  say,  of  the  favorite  toast  of  the  men  oi  that  State.    '  Con 
necticut,  the  Nutmeg  State  ;   where  can  you  find  a  gi   I 
(Laughter.)      Neither    need    1    stop    to    speak    about    the    in 
telligence  of  the  New  Knglander  in   our   day,  except   to  point 
out  to   you  these  two  very  interesting   tacts  :   thai   out   ot"  that 
unfertile  part  of  our  country  have  come  our  greatest  poetl  and. 
I   think,  our   greatest   humorists.      Samson's    riddle    lias    been 
illustrated  again — M  Out  of  the  strong  has  came  forth  sw 
ness."     To  speak  of  the  liberty-loving  quality  oi  oiu    country- 
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men  is  to  think  of  Garrison,  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  of  the 
men  so  largely  from  New  England,  who,  in  the  anti-slavery 
days,  spoke  out  warmly  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  ( iu  into  the 
Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  and  read  there  the  names  of  the  men 
who  died  for  their  country.  Think  of  how  gladly  those  young 
fellows  leaped  into  the  trenches  as  though  death  were  the 
•   chosen  playfellow  of  youth,  of  hope  and  of  happiness. 

We  still  see  permeating  our  country  that  God-fearing  ele- 
ment in  our  national  character,  for  which  we  are  so  largely 
indebted  to  the  founders  of  New  England.  Von  have  all 
heard  of  the  New  England  conscience,  that  stubborn  thing 
which,  when  it  recognizes  the  right,  is  ready  to  follow  the  right 
in  scorn  of  consequence. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  when  we  celebrate  Forefathers'  Day, 
let  us  baptize  ourselves  anew  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  qualities 
of  the  Forefathers,  and  let  us  try  to  live,  as  American  citizens 
and  sons  of  New  England  ought  to  live,  so  that  the  influence 
of  their  spirit  may  be  felt  throughout  our  land.     I  Applaus 

"PURITAN    INFLUENCE." 

The  President  then  said  : 

The  next  speaker  has  many  special  claims  to  our  regard. 
Though  he  has  probably  spoken  at  as  many  New  England  din- 
ners as  any  other  living  man,  he  is  still  a  Pennsylvania!!.  He 
has  reversed  the  usual  current  from  the  East  to  the  West  and 
strayed  from  the  West  to  New  York.  His  grandfather  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Rittenhouse  and  Rush  ;  when  the  Revo 
lution  came  on,  he  left  the  field  of  science  for  the  field  oi  war  : 
on  the  battlefield  of  Monmouth  his  gallantry  won  the  special 
attention  and  thanks  of  Washington  ;  he  distinguished  himsell 
at  Princeton,  Trenton,  Gerniantown  and  Brandy  wine ;  and  he 
was  great  enough  a  man  to  decline  to  enter  the  Cabinet  oi 
James  Madison.  The  father  of  our  guest  was  twice  Govemoi 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  himself,  entering  the  wai  For  the  Union 
in  his  youth,  was  six  times  brevetted  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  ;  and   during  his   military   as  during   his  civil 
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career  he  stood  at  the  right  hand  and  was  one  of  the  great  sup- 
ports of  General  Grant.     (Applause.) 

To  respond  to  the  toast,  "  Puritan  Influence,"  I  have  now 
the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  General  Horace  Porter. 

gen.  horace  porter 's  address. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  of  dining  at  your  hospitable 
mess-table,  some  years  ago,  and  trying  to  add  my  share  to  the 
discord  and  discontent  which  prevailed,  I  remember  you  kept 
on  dining  until  the  next  morning.  Going  home,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  saying  to  my  friends  that  I  had  enjoyed  the  proud 
distinction  of  dining  with  the  early  New  Knglanders.  (  Laugh- 
ter,) 

There  is  always  some  embarrassment  felt  by  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  even  when  he  stands  upon  his  native  heath,  in  trying  to 
speak  in  tones  which  will  accord  with  those  of  the  New  Bug 
landers.  President  Low  reminds  me,  in  a  remark  lie  made 
about  the  New  Knglander  always  looking  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools,  that  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  at  Harrisburg,  a  New 
England  school  teacher  came  there  to  teach  the  young  ideas 
how  to  shoot.  Now,  you  know,  when  a  New  Knglander  coiik-^ 
into  Pennsylvania  he  never  fails  to  learn  something.  Well,  he 
called  up  a  boy,  gave  him  a  subject  for  a  composition  and  told 
him  to  write  about  it.  lie  spoke  to  the  boy  with  that  delicacy 
of  accent  which  showed  clearly  that  he  came  from  that  remote 
part  of  the  country  which,  in  boxing  the  New  England  com- 
pass, is  usually  designated  as  "down  Bast."  The  boy  said  he 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  writing  that  composition.  The 
school  teacher  remarked,  "You  see,  when  1  wide,  I  write  just 
as  I  speak;  do  just  as  1  do."  The  boy  answered,  "  Yes,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  write  through  my  nose."     I  Laugh: 

Now,  to  properly  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Puritan,  we 
must  go  back  and  investigate  the  old  original  Puritans  To 
properly  judge  of  a  race  you  must  look  not  only  to  the  linisli. 
but  to  the  starting  post.      1    know   that    New   KnghuuL 
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year,  are  becoming  more  ambitious  in  regard  to  their  ancestry. 
It  is  said  that  the  people  in  Boston  are  now  vicing  with  each 
other  in  purchasing  pre-Kaphaelites.  (Laughter.)  They  now 
say  they  want  pictures  that  will  show  up  the  prehistoric  New 
England  man.  In  our  quadri -centennial  year,  while  people  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  were  praising  Christopher  Colum- 
bus for  having  discovered  them,  and  not  failing  to  extol  their 
own  merits  in  discovering  Christopher  Columbus,  the  New 
Englanders  (who  are  apt  to  be  a  "little  previous  "  on  momen- 
tous occasions)  seemed  to  claim  that  they  went  down  to  the 
beach  and  were  ingenious  enough  to  get  themselves  discovered 
about  five  hundred  years  before  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
They  will  tell  you  that  Leif  Eric  was  the  man  win;  discovered 
their  whereabouts.  It  seems  that  he,  with  his  freebooters 
stopped  long  enough  upon  their  shores  at  least  to  teach  the 
Indian  his  first  lesson  in  scalping — and  he  has  practised  that 
tonsorial  art  with  eminent  success,  until  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come fashionable  and  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  loss 
of  hair  on  the  modern  New  England  head.  (Laughter.)  Now, 
Leif  Eric  had  with  him  his  freebooters,  and  they  were  men  off 
crime  ;  they  said  nothing  in  their  records  probably  about  this 
discovery.  Perhaps  the  men  of  those  days,  like  some  men  in 
the  present  day,  particularly  since  the  holding  of  the  se->ions 
of  the  Lexow  Committee,  regard  discovery  as  about  the  worst 
feature  of  crime.     ( Laughter.) 

I  met  an  old  lady  lately  in  New  England,  who  looked 
venerable  enough  to  have  been  present  at  the  landing  and 
perhaps  joined  some  of  her  friends  in  going  down  to  the  Long 
Wharf  to  meet  Lief  Eric;  and  I  said  to  her,  "Do  you  think 
Eric  was  a  Norwegian  ?  "  She  replied  that  she  "  want  quite 
sure,"  but  she  thought  he  was  either  a  Norwegian  or  a 
Swedenborgian.     ( Laughter.) 

Now,  that  old    Puritan   was   a   very  pious    man,  although 
his    piety  was  sometimes  tempered   by  religion.     (Laughl 
While  constantly  seeking  out   new  virtues   lie    never  once 
his  grip  upon  his  vices  ;  but,  in  his  own  special  ease,  lie  alwaj  - 
had  a  preference  for  the  doctrine    of  damnation  without   n 
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sentation.  (Laughter.)  By  a  fiction  of  speech,  which  could 
not  have  occurred  to  a  less  ingenious  man,  he  founded  a 
government  based  upon  a  common  poverty  and  called  it  a 
"  common-wealth." 

In  the  hundred  passengers  on  board  the  Mayflower,  we 
are  told,  there  were  seventy-two  more  men  than  women.  In 
Massachusetts  to-day  there  are  eighty  thousand  more  women 
than  men.  It  only  shows  the  tendency  of  the  men,  in  that 
region,  to  be  singular  and  of  the  women  to  be  single. 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  that  old  Puritan  came  conspicuously  to  the  front 
during  the  Revolution.  He  was  engaged  not  only  in  regulat- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  but  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
and  believed  himself  a  bigger  man  than  the  old  King  George. 
When  he  went  out  to  man  the  trenches  and  defend  himself 
against  the  British  troops,  he  was  usually  armed  with  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun  and  a  single  barrel  of  good  Jamaica  rum. 
Probably  there  was  no  man  in  his  day  who  suffered  more  than 
he  from  rum,  rheumatism  and  rebellion.     (Laughter.  | 

He  was  a  conscientious  man.  If  he  did  not  always  go  to 
church,  I  wager  he  paid  his  pew  rent  regularly.  lie  was  a 
sober  man,  although  his  methods  of  sobriety  consisted  largely 
in  regulating  the  appetites  of  others.  lie  was  an  economical 
man.  As  a  member  of  the  town  council  of  his  native  village 
he  invariably  advocated  night-schools,  but  always  voted  against 
the  appropriation  for  lamps.  (Laughter.)  And  that  man 
undertook  the  appalling  task  of  cultivating  that  soil.  We 
can  readily  understand  that  his  labors  were  lightened  somewhat 
in  that  direction  by  the  fact  that  in  those  days  there  were  no 
agricultural  newspapers  to  give  him  advice.  He  lived  "  the 
soil— rhe  could  not  live  on  it.  (Laughter.)  He  cultivated 
every  square  foot  of  land,  horizontal,  inclined  and  vertical 
You  see  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  farms  that  are  practically  vertical  ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  there  reports  of  accidents  constantly  hap- 
pening to  farmers  in  falling  off  their  farms.     ( Laughu 


The  Puritan  was  a  frugal  man.     In  the  winter  he  went  to 
bed  by  the  light  of  the  warming  pan  and  rose  with  the  crowing 
of  the  cock.     It  is  said  that  to  rouse  his  boys   out   in   good 
season  he  trained  his  cocks  to  crow  long  before  the  time 
that  occasionally  they  deceived   the   sun   itself  and   had  it   I 
about  an   hour  and  a  half  before  daylight.     When    that  old 
Puritan  raised  honey,  he  crossed  his  bees  with  lightning  ! 
so  that  they  could  see  to  work  at  night.     (Laughter.; 

But  the  discipline  of  the  race  was  enforced  by  the  good  old 
New  England  mother.  She  enforced  discipline  totally  regard- 
less of  previous  acquaintance.  She  was  seen  going  to  church, 
on  Sunday  morning,  with  the  family  Bible  under  one  arm  and 
a  squirming  small  boy  under  the  other  ;  her  mind  perplexed 
between  the  tortures  of  maternity  and  eternity.  ( Laugh t 
She  believed  as  fully  in  the  efficacy  of  threshing  as  in  cradling. 
When  she  took  that  small  boy  on  her  lap  to  caress  him,  he  was 
frequently  found  face  downward  ;  and  her  emotions  gave  evi- 
dence of  her  belief  that  the  moral  condition  of  that  young  man 
in  the  future  depended  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  her  slipper. 
In  administering  discipline  she  did  not  propose  that  the  scat  of 
human  understanding  should  be  confined  to  any  particular  end. 
(Laughter.) 

At  this  point  I  am  reminded  that,  in  a  recent  trip  to  Boston, 
where,  as  in  other  places,  the  times  are  deliriously  dull.  I  found 
that  city  participating  in  the  general  stagnation  and  that  there 
was  great  emulation  between  different  branches  of  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  wholesale  clothing  establishments.  They  were 
engaged  in  cutting  coats  and  pants  and  prices.  One  day  the 
prices  would  be  down,  the  next  day  they  won  Id  be  up,  and 
they  were  constantly  advertising  them.  In  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments devoted  to  the  sales  of  boys'  clothing  I  saw  an 
announcement  which  made  me  involuntarily  exclaim,  "The 
old  New  England  mother  is  still  getting  in  her  work  with  the 
slipper."   It  was  this,  "Pants  Down  Again."      I  I.aughi 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  more  respectfully  ami  becom- 
ingly of  that  grand  historic  old  character  the  Puritan  Pilgrim. 
We  recognize  that  his   influence  spread   from    Plymouth    Rock 
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clear  to  the  Golden  Gate  ;  for,  after  the  advent  of  the  Pilgrims, 
there  set  in  that  tide  of  civilized  immigration  which  moved 
over  our  plains,  crossed  our  rivers,  sealed  our  mountain  heights 
and  paused  not  until  it  dipped  the  fringes  of  its  banners  in  the 
waters  of  the  Western  seas.  But  with  that  wholesome  and 
vigorous  immigration  there  came  a  vicious  element — people  who 
were  conscienceless,  godless;  who  sneered  at  serious  thinj 
who  were  not  as  patriotic  as  the  people  of  some  sections  of  the 
country.'  They  were  men  who  labored  not  lor  the  freedom  of 
the  State,  but  rather  for  the  unbridled  license  of  the  individual. 
Now,  how  was  the  influence  of  this  vicious  element  to  be 
counteracted  ?  That  is  where  the  work  of  this  Puritan  influence 
manifested  itself.  It  furnished  the  leaven  that  aided  largely  in 
leavening  the  whole  mass. 

The  Puritan  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  such  works  of 
reform.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  inured  to  hardships, 
who  had  practised  self-abnegation  and  who  always  bad  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  never  took  counsel  of  his 
fears.  He  was  a  Hercules  rather  than  an  Adonis.  He 
a  Crusader  rather  than  a  Cavalier.  He  was  a  practical  man. 
He  knew  the  difference  between  agitating  and  performing,  be- 
tween forming  and  reforming  a  government.  1  [e  was  an  austere 
man,  a  severe  man  ;  but  if  he  were  more  harsh  than  other  men 
in  his  methods  of  reform  it  was  only  because  he  was  acting 
with  the  wisdom  of  one  who  attempts  to  straighten  a  crooked 
stick  by  bending  it  not  merely  straight,  but  beyond  the  line  ^\ 
straightness,  so  that  when  it  relaxes  it  will  remain  straight. 

With  the  aid  of  this  Puritan  influence  ami   the  other   j 
influences  that  sprang  up  in  different  sections  of  the  country , 
America  has  performed  more  marvels  within  a  period  o\   less 
than  three  hundred  years  than  all  the  nations  of  the  world  com- 
bined, in  all  the  years  of  the  world's  history.     She  has  inert 
her  population  until  it  amounts  to  a   total  greater  than  thfl 
any  nation,  save  one,  in  all  Europe.      She  has  digged  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the   earth   and   brought   forth  wealth    fai    gn 
than  ever  conceived  of  in  the  dreams  of  avarice.    She  has  mar- 
shaled armies  that  have  fought  over  more  miles  of  ground  than 


most  European   armies   ever   marched   over.     And  yet  she  re- 
quires no  great  permanent  force  for  her  protection  ;  she  stands 
almost  unarmed  upon  a  great  continent.      Unlike  the  nations  of 
Europe,  she    is    neither   goaded    by   jealousies   nor  cursed   by 
propinquity.     America  reached  up  into  the  heavens,  drew  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds  and  made  it  subservient  to  her  will. 
She  stretched  the  wires  in  the  air,  laid  them  on  the  bottom 
the  sea  and  through  them  whispered  her  greetings  to  the  Old 
World/    That  Old  World  sent  here  ships  primitively  rigged  and 
propelled  by  the  winds  of  Heaven  ;   America  sent  back  to  that 
Old  World  the  first  ship  that  was  ever  driven  by  the  giant  steam. 
We  look  back  now  and  wonder  to  see  the  world,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  amazed  and  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada.     Why,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  during  our  Colum- 
bian year,  there  was   rendezvoused   in  a  single  harbor  of  this 
coast  a  fleet  five  times  as  great  as  the  famed  Armada.     We  are 
now  building  that  phantom-colored   naval  fleet — the  pride  oi 
our  citizens  at  home,  the  protection  of  our  citizens  abroad — 
those  fast  cruisers  that  can  fly  across  a  belligerent's  comnieree 
more  swiftly  than  a  weaver's  shuttle  in  a  loom.      In  the  re^tora- 
tion  of  our  commercial   marine  we  are  adding   constantly   to 
those  ships  that  constitute  our  American  squadron  o(  the  North 
Atlantic.     They  go  forth  now  from  American  ports,  breasting 
the  mighty  billows  of  the  great  sea,  carrying  in  their  holds  a 
wealth   greater  than   that   of  Ormus   or   oi    Ind  ;   their  cabins 
freighted  with   a   precious  cargo  of  human   souls  ;   their   giant 
engines,  breathing  the  hot  breath  of  their  power  and  throbbing 
at  each   stroke   with  the   pulsation  of  a    thing   o\    life  ;   while 
carrying  above  them,  at  their  mastheads,  the  American  flag. 

With  these  influences  at  work  who  can  tell  how  soon  the 
giant  Republic  may  not  dominate  the  policj  of  the  world? 
America  was  not  born  amid  the  mysteries  and  fables  o\  bar! 
ages.  She  was  planted  fully  equipped  upon  this  virgin  conti- 
nent, and  she  is  about  the  only  land  that  knows  with  certainty 
her  own  birthday.  Woven  of  the  stoutest  libers  of  other  lands, 
nurtured  by  a  commingling  of  the  best  blood  of  other  nati 
America  has   now   cast  off  her   swaddling    clothes   and  stands 


erect,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  majesty  and  power  in  which  the 
God  who  made  her  intends  she  shall  henceforth  trod  the  earth. 

To-day  she  may  be  seen  moving  down  the  great  highway  of 
history,  teaching  by  example,  keeping  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  world's  events,  leading  in  the  van  of  civilized 
and  Christianized  freedom,  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed 

everywhere,  believing  that  liberty  is  a  land  so  broad  that  it 
should  know  no  frontier.  Her  manifest  destiny  i^  to  light  the 
torch  o&  liberty  throughout  the  earth  and  to  keep  it  burning 
until  human  freedom  and  human  rights  become  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind.     (Applause.; 

"NEW  ENGLAND  IN  JOURNALISM." 

Tins  Pkksidknt  then  said  : 

We  are  honored  to-night  with  the  presence  of  one  who  is 
universally  recognized  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  by  the 
general  public,  as  the  foremost  journalist  of  the  United  Stat 
that  is  to  say,  to-day,  of  all  the  world  ;  at  once  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  the  most  accomplished,  the  wisest  and  the  bright- 
est; the  Hercules  with  the  heaviest  club  and  the  Harlequin,  if 
I  may  say  so,  with  the  lightest  lathe-sword  ;  the  intrepid 
American  patriot  who,  in  a  single  vivid  phrase,  immortalized 
and  killed  an  un-American  measure  when  he  called  it  "the 
policy  of  infamy;"  the  discoverer,  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
creator,  of  Dink  Botts  and  Abe  Slnskey.  With  all  these  attri- 
butes, I  may  fairly  describe  him  as  the  Nestor  ami  the  jester, 
the  bon-savant  and  the  bon-vivant,  of  American  journalism — 
himself  sharing  and  preserving  the  fame  of  the  greatest  group 
of  journalists  the  world  has  ever  seen,  given  to  this  country  by 
New  England.  No  one  is  so  capable  of  speaking  of  New 
England  journalism  as  the  lion.  Charles  A.  Dana,  o[  the  New 
York  Snn,  whom  I  now  present. 
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response  by  hon.  charles  a.  dana. 

Mr.    Chairman    and    Gkntij<;mkn  —  New    Enci.anw-:ks, 
Brethren — ale  of  one  hlood  and  am.  or  ONE  SPIRIT: 

I  care  not  to  what  parties  in  politics,  to  what  schools  in 
thought,  to  what  churches  in  religion  we  respectively  belong, 
there  is  one  heart  in  all  of  us,  and  it  is  the  heart  of"  New  Eng- 
land.    (Applause.) 

I  am  here,  I  believe,  though  the  Chairman  avoided  reading 
the  toast,  to  speak  on  "New  England  in  Journalism  ;  "  and  I 
am  exceedingly  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  render  justice  to 
my  brethren  of  that  profession  whom  I  see  here  around  me.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  my  eye  falls  at  this  moment, 
without  wandering  any  distance  from  where  I  stand,  upon  four 
eminent  Yankee  journalists  whom  we  all  know  and  whom  we 
are  all  wont  to  honor.  On  my  left  hand  I  see  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Conwell  ;  on  my  right  hand  there  is  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Wayland — a  noble  son,  let  me  say,  of  a  nobler  father ; — here, 
too,  is  the  honored  Dr.  Trumbull ;  and  here,  chief  of  all.  is  niv 
honored  and  beloved  friend — the  friend  (A  many  ;-•  ■.•:-  Ch 
Emory  Smith.  Where  can  we  look  for  better  illustrations  of 
the  New  England  character  ?  Where  can  we  look  for  brighter 
genius,  ready  for  every  emergency  and  shedding  light  upon 
every  event  and  upon  every  occasion  ?  Where  is  there  wit  and 
humor  like  Dr.  Wayland's  ?  Where  is  there  the  elevated  and 
lovely  religious  sentiment  that  can  surpass  Dr.  Trumbull"*  ? 
Where  is  the  appeal  to  the  popular  heart  in  behalf  of  the  divine 
truths  of  Christianity  that  goes  beyond  Dr.  Con  well's?  And 
where,  let  me  ask,  in  that  high  intelligence  of  the  philosophy 
of  journalism,  of  the  philosophy  which  forms  public  thought 
and  directs  public  policy  from  the  beginning,  which  takes  hold 
of  it  in  the  seed  and  carries  it  forward  to  development  and 
blooming  perfection — where  is  there  anyone  who  is  entitled  to 
higher  honor  and  a  more  beautiful  laurel  than  mv  friend. 
Charles  Emory  Smith  ? 

Gentlemen,  here  we  have  "  New  England  in  Journalism," 
and  we  do  not  need  to  look   any  farther  for  its  illustration,     I 
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say  to  you,  young  man  (turning  to  President  Smith;,  standing, 
crowned  with  honors,  almost  at  the  very  threshold  of  your 
career,  I  say  to  you,  only  persevere.  Remember  above  all  that 
you  are  an  American  ;  remember  that  the  principles  of  the 
American  Republic  are  the  principles  you  have  to  defend.  I 
am  an  old  man  and  shall  not  live  to  see  you  complete  and 
round  out  that  glorious  course  of  the  defense  of  free  thought, 
of  right  politics  and  of  America  that  you  will  live  to  see  :  but 
I  look  forward  to  it  with  confidence,  and  I  salute  it  beforehand 
with  the  pride  which  a  father  may  feel  in  the  prospects  of  lii> 
son.     (Applause.) 


THE    PILGRIM    CHILDREN. 


The  Prksidknt 


Some  years  ago,  at  the   time  when  the   attention  of  this 
country  was  greatly  excited  and  interested  by  what  were  known 
as   "  the  bonanza  weddings,"    there  appeared,    in    oik-  of  the 
public  journals,  a  little  sketch  called  "  A  Diamond  Wedding 
— a  description  of  a  purported  wedding  between   an   American 
and  the  daughter  of  a    "diamond    king"   in   South    America. 
It  was    translated    into   every  tongue   in   Europe.      It   ami    - 
realistic   that    it  commanded   attention   and  was  read   in  every 
home  in  this  land.     Naturally  the  diamond  king  with  his  colos- 
sal wealth  attracted  all  those  who  were  seeking  help,  and  there 
came  to  the  Dead-letter  Office  (the  address  being  fictitious  and 
the  individual  not  within    reach)  over  a    thousand   letters  ad- 
dressed to  this  diamond  king.     Immediately  upon  the  appeal 
auce   of    "  A    Diamond    King,"    Edward    Everett    Hale,    who 
graced   your  table  last  year,  wrote  to  me  (for  1  happened  to  be 
the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which   that  sketch  fust  appean 
stating  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  production  of  it>  kind 
within   his   knowledge,   and   asking   me   (as  it   was    published 
anonymously)  for  the  name  of  its  writer.      From  that  time  Di 
Hale  and  the  writer  became  the  closest    friends      To  night  we 
have  with  us  the  author  oi'  "  A  Diamond  Wedding  "      niv  own 
cherished,  particular  friend — a   journalist  of  high   mpvtatio 
whom  I  am  glad,  as  a  Philadelphia!!  and  a  New  RnglandCT,  to 
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welcome  to  our  table  and  whom  I  now  present  to  you  to  respond 
to  the  toast,  "  The  Pilgrim  Children  "—Mr.  William  II.  Me- 
Elroy. 

MR.    WILLIAM    H.    m'KLROY's    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  amused  and  entertained  myself  by  taking  a  few 
notes  of  what  has  been  said  here  to-night  and  thinking  of  what 
it  reminded  me.  When  your  President,  laying  down  the 
gavel,  told  how  happy  he  was  to  get  out  of  office,  it  made  me 
think  of  a  story  which  used  to  be  told  in  the  77 Hbune  office,  of  a 
man  who  had  set  up  in  type  the  manuscript  of  Greeley,  and  who 
had  reached  his  last  hour.  Some  one  came  to  him  and  said, 
"  Are  you  willing  to  die  ?  "  and  the  man  replied,  "  I  have  been 
setting  up  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Greeley."  "  Well,"  the 
visitor  said,  "  I  am  a  stranger  and  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  manuscript."  The  dying  man  feebly  responded, 
"  Well,  if  you  knew  Mr.  Greeley's  manuscript  as  I  know  it. 
you  would  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  only  willing  to 
die,  but  that  I  just  ache  to  die."     (Laughter.) 

I    thought    that    perhaps     Brother    Smith    was    goin 
mark    his    departure    with    a    poem,    but    1     said    to    myself, 
"No;     when    he    remembers     the    fate    of     Augustus,    who 
sent    a   poem    to    the    Philadelphia    Presst  he   will    pause 
Augustus  sent    a    little   sonnet  to  the   /Van,  entitled    "  Why 
do    I    Live?" — one    of    those    little  things    in    which    l    man 
balances    the    reasons    pro    and  con;    and    in    the    comise   i>t 
a  few  days,  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents,   he  read   this  : 
"  To  Augustus  :     You  sent  us  a  little  sonnet  inquiring    '  Why 
do  I  Live?  '     We  got  it  by  mail,  Augustus  ;   and   you   live  be- 
cause you  did   not  bring  it   around   to   the   office   in    person. 
(Laughter.) 

My  honored  friend,  President  Low,  made  a  chance  alh 
to    Burdette,    that  brilliant   humorist.      I    remember   that   Bur- 
dette,    in    speaking    of    his   experience  at    the    t'n>t    patty    he 
attended,  when  he  didn't  know  what  to  (\o  with  his  hands,  and 
his  elbows    seemed   to   protrude   all   over    the    room,   said,    in 
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summing  up  his  experience,  "  I  really  couldn't  have  felt  of 
account  if  I  had  been  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.' '  (Laughter.)  President  Low  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Pilgrims  were  men  who  had  no  respect  for  the  eight  hour  law. 
It  was  the  widow  of  one  of  those  men  who,  being  asked  by  the 
clergyman,  "What  were  the  last  words  of  your  husband?" 
replied,  "John  didn't  have  any  last  words  -he  Was  bu-i: 
right  to  the  end."     (Laughter.; 

Your  President  also  made  a  chance  allusion  to  I)r.    Park- 
hurst.      I  am  told  that  in  New  York  there  is  a  certain  police 
captain  who,  being  asked  the   other  day  to  write  in  the  album 
of  a  pretty  girl,  put  this  inscription  *on  the  fair  page  : 
"  There  is  a  Dr.  of  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough,  hew  them  as  we  may." 

When  your  President  came  to  introduce  General  Porter, 

that  golden-mouthed  orator,  he  disclosed  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  General's  great-grandfather,  or  his  grandfather,  had 
been  distinguished  at  Brandy-wine  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  How 
certain  peculiarities  descend,  although  there  may  be  a  difference 
in  beverages!"  (Laughter.)  The  General,  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  discourse  (which,  of  course,  as  commonly  hap 
pens,  is  the  despair  of  all  the  speakers  that  follow  him),  said 
that  Pilgrims  were  going  as  far  back  as  they  could  with  their 
ancestors.  It  made  me  think  of  something  I  heard  in  Ger- 
many, a  few  years  ago,  where  there  was  a  play  given 
in  which,  in  order  to  start  fair,  Adam  and  Eve  were  seen 
going  across  the  stage  to  be  created.  Then  when  the  General 
came  to  speak  of  "  damnation  without  representation . "  1  was 
reminded  of  what  Josh  Billings  said.  When  he  was  asked  if 
he  believed  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  he  replied,  '*  \ 
if  you  will  let  me  pick  the  men."  (Laughter  |  k  chance 
allusion  was  made  to  Boston,  and  your  honored  President  has 
made  an  allusion  to  the  first  citizen  oi  Boston,  Edward  Evi 
Hale.  It  is  Hale — or  it  might  have  been  he  who  saya  that 
some  of  the  streets  of  Boston  are  so  crooked  that  a  man  going 
up  one  of  them  is  liable  to  meet  himself  coming  back. 
(Laughter.) 
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And  so,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  by  easy  stag 
approach  my  toast.  I  have  always  fancied  a  little  story  they 
tell  of  Ethan  Allen.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  surrender 
of  Ticonderoga,  the  minister  of  the  church  which  he  attended 
offered  up  prayers  and  preached  a  sermon  freighted  heavily 
with  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles,  to  whom  and  to  whom 
alone  the  preacher  referred  the  victory.  Allen  grew  rest 
under  these  ascriptions  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  his 
own  services,  and  finally  interrupted  the  pastor  With  the 
remark,  "Would  you  mind  mentioning  that  Ethan  Allen 
was  there."  (Applause.)  And  so  to-night,  as  the  colossal 
chorus  of  eulogy  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  goes  reverberating 
over  this  continent,  I  think  I  hear  some  Pilgrim  of  to-day, 
with  a  mois-coiscia-recti  expression,  not  to  say  a  ne-plus-ultra 
expression,  on  his  face,  whispering  to  Uncle  Sam,  "Eternal 
honors  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  course,  but  would  you 
mind  mentioning  that  the  Pilgrim  children  arc  here"  ?  It  is 
well,  gentlemen,  I  think,  to  have  the  courage  of  a  modest  but 
well  founded  self-esteem.  There  were  fighters  before  Agame- 
nion  and  after.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  reminded  us  that  ti: 
noblest  offspring  is  the  last;  and,  with  a  bishop  to  back  him, 
one  may  well  claim  that  it  is  the  Pilgrim  of  1894,  rather  than 
the  Pilgrim  of  1620  who,  other  things  being  equal,  can  read 
his  title  clear  to  the  head  of  the  table  of  modern  civilization. 
Of  course,  I  may  be  reminded  that  the  past  is  secure,  so  that  it 
is  wise  to  have  respect  simply  to  the  Pilgrims  ol'  the  past,  since 
the  Pilgrims  of  the  present  are  yet  with  us  and,  the  white  man 
being  uncertain,  we  do  not  really  know  how  they  may  turn  out. 
But  the  truest  answer  ih  that  the  past  instead  of  1 
is  really  as  insecure  as  a  South  American  republic  or  an  Italian 
ministry.  Not  very  long  ago  there  appeared,  in  one  of  OUf 
leading  journals,  a  communication  from  a  blood  relation  ol 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which  he  stated  that  Thomas,  instead  of 
being  as  he  is  commonly  appreciated  the  great  exponent  ol 
Jeffersonian  simplicity,  was,  in  reality,  a  man  of  luxurious 
tastes,  who  loved  purple  and  line  linen  and  SUUiptUOUS  fan-. 
When  your  honored  President  and   myself  were   boys,   In 
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Albany,  we  were  accustomed,  on   Friday  afternoons,  to  recite 
with  much  impressiveness    (he,  at  least,  was  impressive), 
"  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Koskiuseo  fell." 

But  there  came  along  one  of  those  vile  iconoclasts,  who  in- 
sisted that  Freedom  could  not  have  shrieked  on  that  occasion, 
or,  if  she  did  shriek,  she  shrieked  over  another  casualty,  since 
Koskiuseo  did  not  fall  till  several  years  afterwards.  The  other 
day,  by  way  of  demonstrating  that  different  men  use  differently 
the  same  opportunities,  a  platform  speaker  pointed  out  that 
Adam,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  William  Tell  all  had  deal:: 
with  an  apple  and  that,  while  it  made  Adam  a  sinner,  it  made 
Newton  a  scientist  and  gained  for  Tell  the  best  niche  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Switzerland  ;  whereupon  one  of  those  unabated 
nuisances  came  on  the  platform  and  said  to  the  speaker,  "  This 
cannot  be  so  in  regard  to  Tell,  because  Baringoul  has  shown 
that  William  Tell  never  did  any  shooting  in  Switzerland  or  out 
of  it,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  he  was  a  mere  myth." 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the  past,  instead  of  being 
secure,  is  of  all  things  the  most  insecure;  and  so  we  come 
back  refreshed  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  Pilgrim  of  1894, 
rather  than  the  Pilgrim  of  1620,  who  is  entitled  to  the-  seat  of 
honor,  other  things  being  equal. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "  other  things  being  equal  "  ?  I  mean 
this:  the  Pilgrim  of  1894  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages ;  and  if 
he  uses  that  great  inheritance  as  not  abusing  it,  then  he  i- 
a  more  significant  man  than  the  Pilgrim  of  1620.  But  i^  lie 
that  more  significant  man?  Instead  of  the  fathers,  we  are 
told,  shall  come  up  the  children,  but  there  is  a  coming  up  and 
a  coming  up.  James  Kiske,  Jr.,  of  financial  memory,  being 
once  inquired  of  in  regard  to  the  disposition  ^(  certain  st< 
and  bonds,  replied  that  they  had  "gone  where  the  woodbine 
twineth."  Have  the  children,  in  coming  up.  gone  up  ?  When 
we  compare  them  with  their  great  originals,  are  we  eon-, 
of  an  anticlimax  ?  Suppose  to-night  that  John  Carver,  John 
Robinson,  Miles  Staildish  and  William  Bradford  could  return 
to  earth  and  make  a   tour,  in   their  private  observation  car,  ol 
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this  continent  upon  which  they  entered  while   br  akiiig  waves 
dashed  high  and  Indians  casually  remarked  that  it  was  tin* 
restrict   immigration    (Laughter; — what   then  ?      Would    tliir-. 
Pilgrim  investigating  committee  be  delighted  or  disheartened 
as  they  viewed  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  landscape  here  ? 
These   are   salient   questions.      The   pessimists,  who  are    the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  whom  we  have  always  with   us,  are  con- 
stantly saying  that  "  the  world  has  a  glorious  future  behind  it ; 
they  say  that  time  runs  back  to   find   the  age  of  gold.      Hut  I 
believe  that  this  investigating  committee,  upon  emerging  from 
their  car,  as  they  were  caught  up  again  to  heaven,  would  Feel 
that  the  torch  which  they  had  lighted  had  been  kept  carefully 
trimmed  and  brightly  burning  and   that,  under  the  continuing 
favor  of  God,  it  was  destined  to  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.     Certainly  they  would  see  nothing  in  the  situation 
to  make  them  re-echo  the  remark  of  a  disgusted  warrior  oi  the 
late  war.     This  son   of  Mars,  after  inarching  all  day  under  a 
broiling  sun  and  sleeping  all  night  in  a  blue  clay  road  under  a 
pelting  rain,  turned  and  said  to  his  comrade,  "  Jim,  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  one  thing — I'll  never  love  another  country.'" 

What  did  the  Pilgrims  stand  for?      They  stood   for  the  in- 
tegrity of    the  individual  conscience  ;    they   stood   for   liberty 
so  restrained  that    it    should    not    be    a    convertible    term 
license;  they  stood  for  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  ;   they  stood  for  the  general  dissemination  of 
education.     They  stood  for  these  things     yes,  and  the  children 
with   equal   fortitude   and  efficiency   have  stood    For    the   same 
things.      The  two  great  events  since  10 jo  have  been  the  Revo 
lution  which  made,  and  the  Civil  war  which  preserved,  US  as 
nation.    I  ask  you  to  bear  witness  that  if  the   Pilgrim    Fat 
had  been  in  the  field  in  person,  from    Lexington   to   Vorktown, 
they  could  not  have  "put  up"  a  better  fight  than  the  Revolu- 
tionary Pilgrims  put   up.     And  so   the   men  who  Fought  from 
i86itoi865;   the  men  who  marched  witli    Sherman    From    At 
lanta  to  the  sea;   the   men   who    nerved    the   aim   oi   Oral 
Vicksburg;  the  men  who  went  whirling  with  Sheridan  through 
the  valley  of  the   Shenandoah;   the    men  who   with    Nka... 
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Gettysburg,  became  a  wall  of  granite  against  which  that  terri- 
ble charge  surged  in  vain — those  men  were  made  of  the  same 
sterling,  trustworthy  stuff  of  which  their  sires  of  the  Mayflower 
were  made.     (Applause.) 

But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  being,  first  of  all,  religious  men, 
would  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  how  religion  had  fared  since 
they  passed  away;  and  they  would  find  that  Christianity  has 
been  a  steadily  progressive  force.  They  would  find  that  to-day 
the  churches  are  more  practical,  better  organized,  farther 
reaching  than  ever  before.  They  would  find  that  since  the 
children  came  up,  instead  of  the  fathers,  numberless  partitions 
which  needlessly  divided  the  denominations  have  been  cast 
down,  so  that  now  a  sect  which  does  not  issue  transfers  good 
down  the  other  lines  that  go  to  the  New  Jerusalem  is  an  excep- 
tion. Nay,  more,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  I  am  sure,  as  conscien- 
tious men,  would  say  that  what  they  had  done  for  the  cause  of 
religion  in  comparison  with  what  the  children  had  done  was  as 
the  handful  of  corn  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  great 
harvest,  the  fruit  of  which  shakes  like  Lebanon.  And  as  with 
religion  so  with  education.  How  the  schoolmasters  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  since  the  era  when  Harvard  College  had 
no  alumni  and  had  only  three  undergraduates !  You  remember 
how  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  blessed  memory,  treats  this 
educational  exhibit : 

"And  who  was  on  the  catalogue  when  college  first  begun? 
Two  nephews  of  the  President  and  tlie  Professor's  son  ; 
They  turned  a  little  Indian  boy  as  brown  as  any  bun. 
Ivord  !  how  those  Seniors  knocked  about  the  Freshman  class  of  one." 

The  Pilgrim  children,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  have  always 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  he  who  makes  two  schoolhouses 
grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  great  public  benefactor.  Long 
ago  our  institutions  of  the  higher  and  of  the  primary  education 
became  so  much  a  bulwark  of  strength  that  we  really  feel  we 
need  few  other  coast  defenses  ;  and  to-day  there  is  no  popular 
demand  which  commands  the  hearty  assent  of  more  Americans 
than  the  demand  which  is  expressed  in  the  cry,  "  Hands  off 
the  public  schools  !  "     (Applause.) 
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But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  discover  one  other  thing 
which  would  greatly  interest  them.  They  would  discover  that 
the  Pilgrims  who  have  come  after  them  are  superior  to  them  in 
one  interesting  particular,  inasmuch  as  they  are  hospitable  not 
only  to  the  true,  but  to  the  beautiful.  President  Low  has  re- 
ferred us  to  that  hippopotamus  of  whom  the  old  lady  said, 
"  John,  ain't  he  plain!"  The  lives  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
looked  at  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  are  about  as  plain  as 
that  unembellished  hippopotamus.  They  had  a  passionate  en- 
thusiasm for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  its  beauty  was  that  of 
a  primrose  by  the  river  brim — a  yellow  primrose  it  was  to  them 
and  nothing  more.  They  were  very  saintly,  but  they  lacked 
style;  they  were  firm,  but  they  lacked  flexibility;  they  were 
models  of  applied  rectitude — yes,  but  they  were  on  speaking- 
terms  with  the  graces  ;  they  had  no  genius  for  humor,  but  a 
pronounced  genius  for  monotony.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  man 
on  the  Mayflower  who  ever  made  a  pun  or  gave  out  a  conun- 
drum, or  who  got  up  a  pool  on  the  running  of  the  ship.  They 
could  hardly  have  taken  life  more  seriously  if  they  had  been 
first-term  Sophomores.  As  you  survey  their  career  you  are  re- 
minded of  what  Dr.  Holland  said  of  the  Shakers.  Returning 
from  a  visit  to  that  peculiar  people,  Holland  wrote,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  God  loves  the  Shakers,  but  I  don't  think  he  admires 
them."     (Laughter.) 

The  children  lead  broader,  better-rounded  lives.  Art, 
literature,  music,  the  drama  and  the  great  American  game  do 
much  to  cheer  and  widen  their  lives  ;  and  they  have  respect  for 
that  sound  aphorism,  "We  should  do  our  utmost  to  encourage 
the  beautiful  because  the  useful  encourages  itself. ' ' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  these  considerations  that  I 
think  it  is  not  out  of  order  for  us  to  say  to  Uncle  Sam,  "  Would 
you  mind  mentioning  that  the  Pilgrim  children  are  here?" 
But,  on  reflection,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  no  division.  We,  being  many,  are  one.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  accident  that  we  are  the  children  and  they  were  the 
fathers.  We  might  have  been  the  fathers  and  they  the  children. 
Carver  might  have  written  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
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Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  headed  the  Mayflower  band.  So, 
as  a  last  word,  let  me  say,  God  bless  the  Pilgrims  of  all  kinds. 
They  belong  to  the  Legion  of  Honor.  And  in  that  last  Great 
Day,  when  there  shall  be  a  review  of  all  nations  under  the 
skies,  I  think  we  may  hope  that  they  will  lead  the  right  of  the 
line  in  the  Army  of  the  Lord.     (Applause.) 

"BOSTON    COMMON    AND    PENN    SQUARE." 

President  Converse  then  said  : 

We  come  now  to  our  last  toast.  Meeting  here  in  Philadel- 
phia, there  have  been  some  allusions  to  Boston  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unchallenged  ;  and  I  know  of  no  one  better  quali- 
fied to  refer  to  this  subject  than  our  own  distinguished  mem- 
ber, who  unites  the  spirit  of  Boston  and  the  loyalty  of 
Philadelphia,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast,  "  Boston  Common 
and  Penn  Square."  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Dr. 
Con  well. 

rev.  russell  ii.  conwell's  address. 

Mr.  President  and   Gentlemen  of  the    New   England 
Society  : 

Having  sat  at  your  table  for  the  past  seven  years,  I  know 
just  what  it  means  when  we  reach  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  I  have 
special  reasons  to  know  what  it  means  to-night,  because,  hav- 
ing been  traveling  for  two  nights,  and  having  sat  up  all  night 
in  a  car  last  night,  I  am  "dead  tired,"  and  if  I  was  not  "dead 
tired  "  you  would  be  before  I  would  go  home.  But  I  have 
longed  to  join  with  the  President  and  others  of  this  Society  in 
welcoming  to  our  city  these  distinguished  men  who  have 
spoken  to  us.  I  also  want  to  express  this  thought,  that  these 
gatherings  of  the  New  England  Society  mean  something. 
They  mean  much  ;  they  mean  far  more  than  to  gather  here  to  eat 
— to  be  merry  for  a  time  and  then  to  go  away  and  forget  them. 
If  we  are  worthy  descendants  of  those  illustrious  sires  of 
whom  we  have  heard  to-night,  then  our  meeting  here  means 
something  more  than  simple  feasting;    it   means  that    we,  as 
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citizens  of  this  city,  who  have  come  from  the  magnificent  por- 
tion of  our  nation,  known  as  New  England,  should  remember 
our  inheritance  and  act  accordingly  in  this  city  of  our  adoption. 
It  means  something  to  be  a  New  Englander.  (Applause.)  It 
means  that  we  have  come  from  that  land  where  they  had  the 
very  best  of  laws  in  the  old  days,  and  it  would  not  hurt  Phila- 
delphia to  have  some  of  those  laws  now.  You  remember  that 
they  put  split  sticks  on  the  tongues  of  all  liars.  What  would 
become  of  some  departments  of  our  political  life  if  any  such 
discipline  was  to  be  enforced  in  them  at  this  time  ?  (Laughter.) 
You  remember  that  in  the  good  old  days  they  had  a  ducking- 
stool  for  every  wife  who  scolded  her  husband.  What  peace 
would  reign  in  Philadelphia  to-night  if  such  an  institution  was 
in  operation  here  ?  You  remember  that  when  the  women 
began  wearing  the  same  big  mutton  sleeves  that  the  ladies 
wear  now,  a  law  was  passed  against  it  and,  when  it  was  found 
that  this  did  not  succeed,  public  opinion  was  wrought  up  to 
the  support  of  the  law  by  the  jailer's  wife  being  hired  to 
parade  the  streets  in  mutton  sleeves.  They  knew  more  than 
we  do.  It  would  have  saved  us  vast  expense,  as  heads  of 
families,  if  we  had  known  how  to  deal  with  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  times  as  they  did.  Why,  in  those  old  days  they 
punished  drunkards  by  compelling  them  to  drink  three  quarts 
of  warm  water  and  a  pint  of  lamp  oil.  I  appeal  to  you  to  say 
whether  that  was  not  a  Keeley  motor  and  a  Keeley  cure  com- 
bined ?  (Laughter.)  In  those  old  days  they  gave  all  the 
whales  that  came  ashore  to  the  preachers  in  payment  of 
salaries.  Suppose  that  all  the  whales  that  come  ashore  here 
were  to  be  given  to  Dr.  Boardman  and  other  friends  of  mine, 
what  mighty  salaries  they  would  enjoy  ! 

But  behind  all  their  absurdities  and  all  the  things  they  did 
in  those  old  days,  there  was  a  meaning  and  a  reason.  They 
were  exceedingly  practical  men.  As  practical  men  let  us  imi- 
tate their  example.  We  are  proud  of  what  they  did  in  Boston  ; 
we  are  proud  of  Boston  Common,  for  we  came  from  that  city  ; 
and  we  know  that  in  what  was  done  on  Boston  Common  there 
was  the  real  spirit  of  the  whole  of  New  England.     Whether 
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they  read  there  the  proclamation  of  liberty  under  the  old  tree  , 
whether  they  ducked  their  criminals  in  the  pond  ;  whether  they 
sentenced  people  to  the  stocks  for  gossiping  ;  or  whether  they 
proclaimed  there  the  first  principle  of  protection,  that  every 
man  ought  to  love  his  country  enough  to  make  him  purchase 
from  the  manufacturers  of  his  own  country  and  to  leave  those 
of  England  alone,  they  represented  the  sentiment  of  New  Eng- 
land. They  were  exceedingly  practical  men.  How  these  same 
questions  continually  recur  and  how  much  we  can  learn 
from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  those  old  days  !  They  met  on 
Boston  Common  when  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had 
taken  possession  of  the  coast,  and  they  declared  that  the  manu- 
factures of  the  colonies  were  a  necessity  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  of  America.  And  let  us  remember,  as  we  foster  our 
home  manufactures,  that  we  are  not  only  protecting  America 
from  danger  of  foreign  invasion.,  but  we  are  also  giving  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
own  living  and  care  for  their  families  ;  and  that  is  the  highest 
charity,  that  which  helps  a  man  to  help  himself.     (Applause.) 

I  say  that  we  are  proud  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  Bos- 
ton. I  have  not  time  to  refer  to  it.  I  was  thinking  of  it  when 
coming  along  on  the  cars,  of  how  magnificent  was  this  heri- 
tage, of  how  great  is  the  responsibility  it  puts  upon  us.  I 
speak  for  those  who  have  come  hither  from  the  city  of  Boston 
or  from  any  portion  of  New  England  and  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  this  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It  is  indeed  a  City  of 
Brotherly  Love.  We  may  see  some  things  we  do  not  like,  we 
may  criticise  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  but  I  tell  you, 
my  friend,  we  are  living  in  a  magnificent  city  and  we  may  as 
well  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  people  of  this  great 
old  city  for  the  prosperity,  the  peace  and  the  religious  liberty 
we  enjoy. 

I  was  asked,  the  other  day,  why  they  pointed  the  face  of 
William  Penn  toward  the  northeast.  It  was  because  the 
Yankees  are  over  that  way.  Philadelphia  turned  her  face  in 
that  direction,  in  the  early  days,  when  the  Quakers  here  re- 
ceived the  persecuted  Baptists  who  were  driven  out  of  New 
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England.  The  face  of  William  Penn  was  turned  that  way 
throughout  the  years  in  which  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  every  crisis  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  Let  your  minds  run  quickly  over  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  you  will  see  where  they  have  stood  together  from 
the  time  of  Burgoy lie's  surrender  down  to  Appomattox. 
Because  they  have  been  thus  standing  together,  it  is  fitting  that 
Winthrop  should  face  toward  Pennsylvania  and  that  Penn 
should  face  toward  Massachusetts.  (Applause.)  Having  thus 
stood  together,  let  us  continue  to  stand  together.  Let  us  re- 
solve that  the  heritage  which  comes  to  us  from  both  States 
shall  make  us  nobler  men  and  stimulate  us  to  do  more  good 
than  Ave  have  ever  done  heretofore.  Looking  into  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  you  see  the  heritage  bequeathed  by  Franklin 
and  Penn  to  us  forever.  You  realize  that  we  have  found  in 
this  community  excellent  wives,  correct  business  ideas  and 
practices  ;  that  we  have  been  brought  into  partnership  with  a 
community  that  seldom  has  a  business  failure  ;  one  that  has, 
as  a  rule,  an  open,  free  and  honest  ballot,  and  one  that  has  a 
most  excellent  municipal  government.  There  may  be  times 
when  we  feel  discouraged,  but  when  we  glance  over  what  these 
magnificent  people  of  Philadelphia  have  done  for  their  city  and 
are  doing  for  us  as  sojourners  in  their  midst,  we  should  feel 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  noble  people,  and  resolve  to  make 
a  proper  return  to  them  for  the  generosity  they  have  displayed 
toward  us. 

Another  thought  that  occurs  to  me  here  is  that  the 
Yankee  nature  manifests  itself  under  all  conditions.  Wherever 
he  is  placed  the  Yankee  immediately  begins  to  assert  himself  in 
originating  and  carrying  forward  schemes  of  improvement. 
I  have  been  told'of  a  remote  locality  in  which,  owing  to  some 
misfortune,  a  Yankee  found  himself  destitute.  It  is  said  that 
he  immediately  borrowed  an  egg,  laid  it  in  an  oven,  succeeded 
in  hatching  a  pullet,  and,  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  pullet, 
paid  back  the  one  he  borrowed  and  invested  the  proceeds 
realized  from  the  others  in  the  purchase  of  a  fresh  supply. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  illustrates  the  Yankee  spirit. 
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Wherever  the  Yankee  locates  you  find  at  once  the  corner  lot 
staked  out,  the  city  hall  planned  and  a  graveyard  marked  off. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  Yankee,  and  we  are  proud  of  it, 
because  wherever  he  is  found  enterprises  spring  into 
life  and  business  activities  are  awakened.  This  is  the  history 
of  New  England,  and  it  is  one  that  is  known  everywhere. 

As  we  have  listened  to  what  these  gentlemen  have  so  elo- 
quently said  to-night  concerning  our  race,  let  us  realize  that  of 
every  man  to 'whom  such  a  heritage  is  given  God  exacts  an 
account.  This  city  needs  many  things.  It  needs  help  for  its 
educational  institutions.  It  needs  that  sound  business  princi- 
ples shall  be  applied  in  the  administration  of  its  public  affairs. 
We  are  here  to  use  our  influence  in  helping  to  supply  those 
needs.  Let  the  hundreds  of  honorable  business  men  who  have 
come  here  from  New  England  combine  together  with  one  single 
purpose:  to  make  pure  and  true,  prosperous  and  healthful  the 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  doing  this  the  New  Eng- 
land vSociety  will  have  a  purpose  to  live  for  and  will  be  proud 
of  its  lineage. 

Just  another  word.  There  sat  beside  me  to-night  the 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  institution 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  one  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  stands  with  credit 
alongside  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton.  There  are  New 
England  men  in  this  city  who  can  endow  the  University  more 
munificently  than  it  has  yet  been  endowed.  And  let  me  say  to 
you,  men  of  New  England,  if  you  believe  in  the  education 
that  received  its  greatest  impulse  from  the  men  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  you  will  encourage  the  cause  of  education  in  this  city 
which  has  so  hospitably  received  you.  Philadelphia  needs  its 
hospitals,  she"  needs  her  schools.  There  will  come  in  the 
future,  from  time  to  time,  an  added  need,  and  the  men  who 
should  uphold  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  those  who 
sit  here  to-night  and  who  proudly  say  they  are  the  sons  of  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  give  evidence  of  our  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  this  city  by  manifesting  in  its  behalf  the 
unflagging  zeal  of  the  Puritan  and   persisting   in   our  efforts 
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until  this  city — our  own  city — is  the  happiest  and  most  pros- 
perous on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling  upon  such  serious  ques- 
tions, but  I  may  say  that  I  believe,  and  I  know  you  believe, 
it  is  far  better  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  performing  one  good 
deed  than  it  is  to  be  honored  or  wealthy  or  to  have  one's  name 
ringing  down  the  ages.  One  good  deed  the  influence  of  which 
will  go  out  from  this  hall  to-night  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 
Let  us  not  leave  this  banqueting  table,  where  we  have  had  such 
an  enjoyable  time  and  where  the  owner  of  the  hotel  has  proven 
true  to  his  lineage  as  a  New  Englander  in  catering  to  our  appe- 
tites, until  we  have  resolved  to  devote  ourselves  anew  for  the 
good  of  our  fellow-men. 

In  conclusion,  I  read,  as  pertinent  to  this  occasion,  a  few 
lines  which  were  written  in  1730,  but  which  are  just  as  appli- 
cable now  as  they  were  then  : 

11  Stretched  on  the  banks  of  Delaware's  rapid  stream 
Stands  Philadelphia,  not  unknown  to  fame  ; 
Here  the  tall  vessels  safe  at  anchor  rise 
And  Europe's  wealth  flows  in  with  every  tide. 
'Tis  here  Apollo  does  erect  his  throne, 
This  his  Parnassus,  this  his  Helicon  ; 
Here  solid  sense  does  every  bosom  warm, 
Here  noise  and  nonsense  have  forgot  to  charm. 
Thy  seers,  how  cautious,  how  bravely  wise, 
Thy  hopeful  youth  in  emulation  rise, 
Who,  if  the  wishing  muse  inspired  doth  sing, 
Shall  liberal  arts  to  such  perfection  bring  ; 
Europe  shall  mourn  her  ancient  fame  declined 
And  Philadelphia  be  the  Athens  of  mankind."     (Applause.) 

The  President  (upon  the  conclusion   of  the  last  of  the  re- 
sponses to  toasts)  : 

Gentlemen,  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  this 
occasion,  and  thanking  those  gentlemen  from  abroad  and  at 
home  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  it  a  success,  I  declare 
this  meeting  adjourned  until  December  22,  1895. 


Members    of  the    Society  then    joined  in   the  singing  of 
America." 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


We,  th£  subscribers,  hereby  create  the  Association  herein 
named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  : 

I.  Name. 

The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  The  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Object. 

Its  object  shall  be  charity,  and  good-fellowship,  and  the 
honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

III.  Membership. 

i.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native  or  descendant  of  a  na- 
tive of  any  New  England  State,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
and  shall  become  a  member  by  participating  in  the  creation  of 
this  Society,  or  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  of  its 
Council,  subscribing  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission 
fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

2 .  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members  present , 
at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from  the  privileges  of 
the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any  person  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct. 

3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dues  for 
three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  Council,  shall,  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  such  failure,  be 
dropped  from  the  roll. 
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IV.  Annual  Meetings. 

i.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than  one 
week  before  the  annual  festival,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers,  and  be  mailed  through 
the  post  office  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  a 
Vice-President,  Jor,  in  the  event  of  their  absence  from  the  city, 
by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  Officers  and  Committees. 

i.  At  each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  elected  a  presi- 
dent, a  first  and  second  vice-president,  a  treasurer,  a  secretary, 
a  chaplain,  a  physician  and  twelve  directors.  They  shall  enter 
upon  office  on  the  first  of  January  next  succeeding,  and  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen.  The 
officers  and  directors  together  shall  constitute  the  Council. 
Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  committees  : 

(i)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  four  Directors,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  First  Vice-President. 

(2)  Of  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society 
— except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

(3)  Of  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Physician, 
and  four  Directors. 

(4)  On  Entertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  Vice- 
President  and  four  Directors. 

2.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  any  office  or  in  the 
position  of  director,  the  Council  may  fill  such  vacancy  until  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

VI.  Duties  of  Offjceks. 

r.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  Vice  Presi 
dent,  or   if  he  too  is  absent,  then   the  Second  Vice-President, 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or  the  Council.     In 
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the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these,  then  a  temporary  chair- 
man shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  seal  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Society;  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
said  committee  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  he  shall  make  full  and  detailed  report. 

VII.  Duties  of  Committees. 

1 .  The  Committee  on  Admission  shall  consider  and  report 
to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names  of  all  persons 
submitted  for  membership. 

2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims  against 
the  Society  ;  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment  of  its  surplus 
funds,  if  any  ;  and,  through  a  sub-committee,  shall  audit  annu- 
ally the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  conformity 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make  report  thereof  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall, under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council,  provide  for  the  annual  festival. 

VIII.  Changes. 

The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 

IX.  Charity. 

1 .  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  animal 
income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three-fourths,  to  the  relief 
of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons  of  New  England  origin. 
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2 .  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in  need , 
shall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an  annuity  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full  amount  which  such 
member  shall  have  actually  paid  into  its  treasury;  such  an- 
nuity, however,  shall  in  no  case  be  paid  to  such  widow  after 
she  shall  have  again  married,  nor  to  children  after  they  shall  be 
able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

j  X.  Quorum. 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Society  ; 
of  the  Council,  five  members,  and  of  the  committees,  a  majority. 

XI.  Fees. 

The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership,  shall 
be  three  dollars  ;  but  any  person  admitted  a  member  may  be- 
come a  life  member  by  paying  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  thereby 
be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission  fee  of  five  dollars  and 
annual  dues. 

XII.  Annual  Festival. 

An  annual  festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day  is  Sunday, 
and  then  the  festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day  following,  at  such 
time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Council.  The  costs  of  the  same  shall  be  at  the  charge  of 
those  attending  it. 

XIII.  Motto  and  Seal. 

i  .  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 
"Veritas  et  L,ibertas." 

2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  center  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mayflower  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbor, 
surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  on  the  inner  of  which  shall  be 
the  motto,  and  the  date  1620,  on  the  next  the  name  of  the 
Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on  the  next  a  wreath  of  may- 
flowers  and  entwined  scrolls,  bearing  the  names  of  New  Kng- 
land  Colonies  and  States. 
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XIV.  Disposition  of  Property. 
In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but  if,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  best  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  any  annual  meeting  at  which  a 
quorum  of  members  shall  be  present,  that  the  same  shall  be 
dissolved  (notice  having  been  given  in  the  call  for  said  meeting 
that  the  question  of  dissolution  would  be  considered),  or  if  at 
any  time  there  shall  have  been  failure  for  three  successive  years 
to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and  deliver  all 
moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  its  sole  and  exclusive 
use  forever. 

XV.  Amendment. 

i.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  of  such  proposed 
amendment  Sent  to  each  member  with  the  notice  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

2 .  They  may  also  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society , 
provided  that  the  alteration  shall  have  been  submitted  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

3.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  time  of 
their  final  consideration,  not  less  than  twenty-five  voting  for 
such  alteration  or  amendment. 


Honorary  Life   Member. 


H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D. 


1 200  Chestnut  Street 


Life    Members. 


Batterson,  H.  G.,  D.  D. 
Bond,  Frank  S., 
Clark,  Clarence  H., 
Dreer,  William  F.( 
Klkins,  William  1^., 
Fiske,  L,ouis  S., 
Little,  Amos  R., 
Littlefield,  H.  W., 
Tilden,  W.  H., 
Tyler,  George  F., 


156  West  73d  Street,  New  York. 

38  West  51st  Street,  New  York. 

660  Bullitt  Building. 

714  Chestnut  Street. 

1203  North  Broad  Street. 

34  South  Front  Street. 

Aldine  Hotel. 

8  W.  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown 

520  Walnut  Street. 

201  South  Fifteenth  Street. 


Annual  Members 


Allyn,  Dr.  Herman  B., 
Ally  11,  Isaac  W., 

Bacon,  Richard  W.., 
Bailey,  Joseph  T., 
Ball,  Joseph  A., 
Banks,  George  W., 
Barker,  Ebcn  F., 
Barnes,  John  Hampton, 
Barnes,  William  H., 


Fortieth  and  Locnst  Streets. 
133  South  Front  Street. 

1426  Arch  Street. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Stock  Exchange  Place. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

208  South  Fourth  Street. 

1727  Spruce  vStreet. 

1727  Spruce  Street. 
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Bartol,  George  E., 

Battles,  Frank, 

Beers,  C.  Elliott, 

Bennett,  Jacob  T., 

Bement,  William  B., 

Bent,  Luther  S., 

Bentley,  G.  Taylor, 

Bentley,  Henry, 

Bigelow,  George  A., 

Blake,  Barton  F,, 

Blanchard,  Rev.  Joseph  N., 

Bliss,  Theodore, 

Blynn,  Henry, 

Boardman,  George  Dana,  D.  D. 

Bolles,  Albert  S., 

Borden,  E.  P., 

Borden,  E.  Shirley, 

Bowles,  P.  P., 

Boyd,  James, 

Boyden,  Amos  J., 

Brazier,  J.  H., 

Brinley,  Charles  A., 

Brown,  Ellis  Y., 

Brown,  Henry  W., 

Brown,  Levi  D., 

Brown,  J.  Tabele, 

Brush,  C.  H., 

Burnham,  George, 

Burnham,  George,  Jr., 

Burnham,  William, 

Burdict,  Dr.  S.  P., 

Bushnell,  Charles  E., 

Burt,  Edward  W., 

Butler,  John  M., 


262  South  Twenty-first  Street. 
505  Chestnut  Street. 
1409  Lombard  Street. 
2039  Spring  Garden  Street. 
1814  Spring  Garden  Street. 
1 103  Spruce  Street. 
Walnut  Lane  and  Morton  Street. 
Walnut  Lane  and  Morton  Street. 
133  South  Fourth  Street. 
715  Corinthian  Avenue. 
2208  Walnut  Street. 
1832  Race  Street. 
824  Chestnut  Street. 
3827  Walnut  Street. 
Harrisburg. 
2038  Spruce  Street. 
2038  Spruce  vStreet. 
4014  Chestnut  Street. 
14  North  Fourth  Street. 
1614  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
902  Chestnut  Street. 
247  South  Sixteenth  Street. 
East  Downingtown. 
432  Walnut  Street. 
116  North  Seventeenth  Street. 
Prospect  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill. 
420  Library  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
220  South  Fourth  Street. 
1334  Parrish  Street. 
328  Chestnut  Street. 
129  Catharine  Street. 
119  South  Fourth  Street. 


Caldwell,  Seth,  Jr., 
Carr,  George  Bradford, 
Carpenter,  Harvey  N., 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  L.  T. 
Chase,  Howard  A., 
Chapin,  Dr.  John  B., 
Chauncey,  Charles, 
Claflin,  Waldo  M., 
Claghorn,  C.  Eugene, 


1939  Chestnut  Street. 

139  South  Fifth  Street. 

115  South  Twenty-second  Street. 

1624  Locust  Street. 

19  Woodland  Terrace. 

Forty-fourth  and  Market  Streets. 

269  South  Fourth  Street. 

526  North  Eighteenth  .Street. 

1627  Green  Street. 
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Claghorn,  J.  Raymond, 
Clapp,  E.  Herbert, 
Clapp,  Herbert  M., 
Clark,  Charles  E., 
Clark,  C.  H.,  Jr., 
Clark,  E.  W., 
Cleverly,  Henry  A., 
Colburn,  Arthur, 
Collins,  J.  C, 
Coltou,  J.  Milton,        y 
Colton,  Sabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,  Charles  A., 
Converse,  John  H., 
Con  well,  Rev.  Russell  H. 
Cook,  James  W., 
Cooke, Jay, 
Cooke,  Albert  I)., 
Corbin,  E.  A., 
Cornish,  Thomas  E., 
Coxe,  Charles  H., 
Cragin,  Charles  I., 
Crittenden,  J.  Parker, 
Cuming,  John  K., 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cushing,  William  A., 
Cuthbert,  Allen  Brooks, 


222  West  Logan  Square. 

Green  and  Johnson  Sts.,  Gcrmantown. 

West  Johnson  Street,  Germantown. 

41 15  Walnut  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

10 18  Chestnut  Street. 

no  North  Second  Street. 

603  Brown  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

432  North  Thirteenth  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

2020  North  Broad  Street. 

2108  Walnut  Street. 

1 19  South  Fourth  Street. 

1220  Filbert  Street. 

430  Walnut  vStrect. 

Continental  Hotel. 

1007  Walnut  vStreet. 

232  South  Twenty-lirst  Street. 

4053  Spruce  Street. 

1603  Columbia  Avenue. 

22  vSouth  Eighteenth  Street. 

435  Arch  Street. 

126  South  Fourth  Street. 

Edge  water  Park,  N.  J. 


Dana,  S.  W.,  D.  D., 
Darby,  E.  T.,  M.  D., 
Darlington,  Joseph  G., 
Delano,  Eugene, 
Dexter,  E.  Milton, 
Dorr,  Dalton, 
Duane,  James  May, 
Dwight,  Edmund  P.,  - 
Dwight,  H.  E.,  M.  I)., 


3925  Walnut  Street. 

Lansdowne. 

Haverford. 

S.  E.  Corner  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

1218  Spruce  Street. 

4208  Elni  Avenue. 

2225  Trinity  Place. 

407  Library  Street. 

336  South  Fifteenth  Street. 


Eddy,  George  W., 
Edson,  Alfred  H., 
Ellis,  Henry  C, 
Elwell,  William  P 
Ely,  Theodore  N., 
Este,  Charles, 


1 19  South  Fourth  Street. 

2223  North  College  Avenue. 

2319  Green  Street. 

2207  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Altooua. 

41 1 1  Baltimore  Avenue. 
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Evans,  Charles  T., 
Evans,  Shepley  W., 
Ewing,  D.  S., 

Fahnestock,  James  F.,  Jr., 
Fitch,  William  G., 
Fletcher,  George  A. 
Frothingham,  Theodore, 
Fuller,  J.  C, 

Gerry,  F.  R.,  j 

Getchill,  F.  H..  M.  D., 
Gile,  Gen.  George  W., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Godfrey,  Lincoln, 
Goodell,  A.  W., 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodrich,  William  C, 
Goodrich,  William, 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Gould,  George  M.,  M.  D., 
Gould,  Rev.  Ezra  Palmer, 
Grecnough,  Rev.  William, 

Hacker,  William, 
Hackett,  Horatio  B., 
Haddock,  Stanley  B., 
Hale,  Arthur, 
Hale,  Henry  S., 
Hale,  J.  Warren, 
Hall,  AmosH., 
Hammond,  Thomas  F., 
Harding,  Hon.  Garrick  M., 
Harding,  John  A., 
Harrington,  Melvin  H., 
Haseltinc,  Charles  F., 
Haughton,  Rev.  James, 
Hawley,  Bcnjainiu  F.,  M.  I). 
Heaton,  Augustus, 
Henry,  Charles  W., 
Henry,  J.  Bayard, 
Hill,  (George  H., 
Hill,  Horace, 
Hinckley,  Robert  H., 
Hine,  Elmore  C,  M.  1)., 


428  Walnut  Street. 
436  Walnut  Street. 
1 1 27  Chestnut  Street. 

307  Walnut  Street. 

339  Walnut  Street. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

411  Walnut  Street. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Cumberland  Co. 

180 1  Market  Street. 

1432  Spruce  Street. 

37 1 1  Walnut  Street. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

128  Chestnut  Street. 

2013  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

430  Walnut  vStreet. 

332  Walnut  Street. 

4407  Sansom  Street. 

504  Walnut  Street. 

119  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

4813  Regent  Street. 

1712  Franklin  Street. 

161  Wister  Street,  Germantowu. 

2506  Tulip  Street. 

438  Market  Street. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

48  North  Sixth  Street. 

48  North  Sixth  Street. 

140  Chestnut  Street. 

116  South  Sixth  vStreet. 

Wilkesbarrc. 

108  North  Delaware  Avenue. 

70  W.  Upsal  Street,  Germantowu. 

1516  Chestnut  Street. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

417  North  Thirty-third  Street. 

Continental  Hotel. 

Wissahickon  Heights. 

742  Drexcl  Building. 

3601  Baring  Street. 

421  Chestnut  Street. 

534  Drexel  Building. 

1834  Green  Street. 
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Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 
Horr,  R.  Cortland, 
Hovey,  F.  L., 
How,  W.  Storer,  D.  D.  S., 
Howard,  Prof.  Daniel  W., 
Howard,  Francis  A., 
Howard,  Philip  E., 
Howe,  Frank  P., 
Howe,  H.  M.,  M.  D., 
Howlett,  Charles  E., 
Howlett,  Edwin  J., 
Hoxie,  Henry  N., 
Hoyt,  Henry  M.,  Jr., 
Hulburd,  Rev.  Merritt,  D.  D. 
Hyde,  Edward  S., 

Ilsley,  John  P., 

Janes,  William  P., 
Jeffords,  John  E-, 
Johnson,  A.  B., 

Keene,  Albert  A., 
Keiiney,  H.  F., 
Keay,  Nathaniel  S., 
Keith,  Elija  A., 
Kelley,  William  D., 
Kent,  Henry  T., 
Keyes,  D.  A., 
Kimball,  Fred  J., 
Kingsley,  E.  F., 
Kisterbock,  John, 
Kistcrbock,  Josiah,  Jr., 


Lock  Haven. 

3806  North  Broad  Street. 

vS.  W.  Cor.  Tenth  and  Market  Streets. 

1226  Spruce  Street. 

West  Chester. 

416  Walnut  Street. 

221  St.  Mark's  Square. 

251  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

1606  Locust  Street. 

16  South  Front  Street. 

16  South  Front  Street. 

Haverford. 

310  Chestnut  Street. 

2023  Wallace  Street. 

107  Chestnut  Street. 

East  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown. 

1021  Walnut  Street." 
2027  Walnut  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 

260  North  Broad  Street. 

Ridley  Park. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

1216  Chestnut  Street. 

106  Cliveden  Avenue,  Germantown. 

Clifton  Heights. 

522  Walnut  Street. 

333  Walnut  Street. 

Continental  Hotel. 

1 23 1  Market  Street. 

City  National  Bank. 


Lee.  Edward  Clinton, 
Leonard,  Frederick  M., 
Lewis,  Francis  I)., 
Lewis,  H.  M., 
Lewis,  Richard  A., 
Lovejoy,  Arthur  B., 
Lyman,  William  R., 

Mapes,  George  E., 

Marcus,  W.  N., 

Marks,  Prof.  William  I)., 


21 17  Spruce  Street. 

1 19  South  Fourth  Street. 

411  Walnut  Street. 

Wayne  Ave.,  W.  of  School  Lane. 

902  Chestnut  vStreet. 

3901  Chestnut  Street. 

1 1 15  Chestnut  Street. 

Times  Office. 

218  North  Second  Street. 

4304  Walnut  Street. 
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Marshall,  George  Morley,  M.  D., 

Marston,  John, 

Mason,  George  C,  Jr., 

Meigs,  S.  Emlen, 

Merrick,  Thomas  B., 

Merrill,  John  Houston, 

Miller,  James  C, 

Miller,  NilesM.,  M.  D., 

Miles,  Fredk.  B., 

Monroe,  Josiah,  y 

Moody,  Carlton  M., 

Moody,  William  F., 

Montelius,  William  Edward, 

Morgan,  Frank  E., 

Moulton,  Byron  P., 

Mumford,  Joseph  P., 

Munson,  C.  LaRue, 

Muz/.cy,  Frank  W., 


1701  Girard  Avenue. 

Mcrion  P.  O. 

1017  Spruce  Street. 

17 13  Locust  Street. 

Mill  and  Chew  Streets,  Germantown. 

191 1  Rittenhouse  Street. 

1428  Chestnut  Street. 

4108  Walnut  Street. 

258  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

208  South  Fourth  Street. 

1909  Green  Street. 

323  Walnut  Street. 

441  Chestnut  Street. 

1629  Walnut  Street. 

Roscmont. 

313  Chestnut  Street. 

Williamsport. 

1803  Chestnut  Street. 


Nason,  Rev.  C.  P.  H., 
Neale,  Henry  M.,  M.  D. 
Nevin,  Rev.  Charles  WV, 
Newhall,  Daniel  S., 
Newton,  Charles  C, 
North,  Ralph  H., 
Nye,  George  E-, 


5123  Green  Street,  Germantown. 

Upper  Lehigh. 

1822  South  Broad  Street. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

2018  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Boyer  Street,  Mt.  Airy. 

608  Arch  Street. 


Ober,  Thomas  K., 
Ogden,  Robert  C, 
Olmstead,  M.  E-, 
Osborne,  Edwin, 


1202  Chestnut  Street. 

1316  Spruce  Street. 

Harrisburg. 

2200  Chestnut  Street. 


Peabody,  Charles  B., 
Pcckham,  LeRoy  Bliss, 
Peirce,  Harold, 
Perkins,  Edward  L-, 
Perkins,  Francis  M.,  M.  I). 
Plummer,  Everett  H., 


1415  Spruce  Street. 

235  South  Forty-second  Street. 

440  School  Lane,  Germantown. 

no  South  Fourth  Street. 

1428  Pine  Street. 

512  Walnut  Street. 


RamsdellJ.  G., 
Randle,  George  Mather, 
Ranney,  Charles  H., 
Rathbun,  Robert  P., 
Reed,  Warren  A., 


mi  Chestnut  Street. 
10  North  Front  Street. 
21 1 1  Chestnut  Street. 
South  Bethlehem. 
910  Chestnut  Street. 
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Reynolds,  George  N., 
Richards,  Charles  H.,  D.  D., 
Richardson,  Charles, 
Richmond,  Evelyn  C, 
Rickettson,  John  H., 
Rodman,  Walter  C, 

Scott,  Clarence  W., 
Scott,  T.  Seymour, 
Scranton,  Edward  S., 
Seaver,  Joseph  H., 
Selleck,  George  H., 
vShackford,  Capt.  J.  W., 
Shattuck,  Francis  E., 
Shattuck,  George, 
Shaw,  Frederic, 
Sherman,  Charles  P., 
Shortridge,  N.  Parker, 
Shumway,  A.  A., 
Skinner,  Frank  Revin, 
Smith,  D.  D.,  M.  D., 
Smith,  At  wood, 
Smith,  Charles  Emory, 
.Smith,  Leonard  O., 
Smith,  Winthrop, 
Smith,  W.  Brentwood, 
Snowman,  Albert  E., 
vSoule,  J.  Emory, 
South  wick,  James  L-, 
Sparhawk,  Charles  W., 
vSparhawk,  John,  Jr., 
Spooner,  Alban, 
Sproat,  Harris  E., 
Stacey,  Albert, 
Stacey,  Edward  P., 
Stayers,  William  A., 
Stephenson,  Walter  B., 
Stone,  Hon.  Charles  W., 
Stone,  James  Farrer,  M.  I)., 
Sumner;  Alfred  W., 

Taylor,  Horace  E-, 
Tenney, John, 
Terry,  Arthur  L., 
Terry,  Henry  C, 


Lancaster. 

2033  Green  Street. 

Edge  Hill. 

1345  Arch  Street. 

Pittsburg. 

Drexel  Building. 

27  North  Sixth  Street. 

425  Arch  Street. 

Bctz  Building. 

2045  Spruce  Street. 

41 19  Pine  Street. 

2317  vSt.  Alban 's  Place. 

112  South  Fourth  Street. 

416  Walnut  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

1 00 1  Chestnut  Street. 

Wynnewood  P.  O. 

623  Market  Street. 

401  Chestnut  Street. 

1629  Walnut  Street. 

1801  De  Lancey  Place. 

The  Press  Office. 

1838  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

324  Chestnut  Street. 

439  Chestnut  Street. 

Builders'  Exchange. 

Union  League. 

2028  Chestnut  Street. 

219  South  Forty-first  Street. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

5  Bank  Street. 

Westtown,  Chester  County. 

Betz  Building. 

Dover,  Del. 

330  Walnut  Street. 

214  Chestnut  Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1806  Green  Street. 

317  North  Thirty-third  Street. 

306  Walnut  Street. 

307  Walnut  Street. 

37  South  Water  Street. 
141  South  Fourth  Street. 
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Thomas,  Augustus, 

Thomas,  Charles  Hermon,  M.  I). 

Thomas,  Rufus  R., 

Thomas,  A.  R.,  M.  I)., 

Thompson,  Benjamin, 

Thompson,  E.  O., 

Thompson,  A.  F., 

Tredick,  Charles, 

Tredick,  Edward, 

Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  Clay,  D.  D., 

Trumbull,  Charles  G., 

Turner,  C.  P.,  M.  D., 

Turner,  James  V.  P., 

Wadsworth,  Edward  D., 
Warren,  E.  Burgess, 
Warren,  Gen.  Lucius  H., 
Warren,  Henry  M., 
Waters,  Daniel  A., 
Weaver,  Clement, 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Wellmau,  S.  T., 
Wcntworth,  J.  Langdon, 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
White,  Stephen  W., 
Whitcomb,  Charles  M., 
Willard,  Dr.  DeForrest, 
Willard,  Frank  M., 
Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H., 
Williams,  Hon.  Henry  W., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 
Winsor,  William  D., 
Wood,  George, 
Woodbury,  Frank,  M.  D., 
Woodman,  George  B., 


2032  Green  Street. 

1807  Chestnut  Street. 

N.  W.  Cor.  1 8th  and  Market  Streets. 

113  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

1338  Chestnut  Street. 

1338  Chestnut  Street. 

712  Chestnut  Street. 

339  Walnut  Street. 

608  Arch  Street. 

4103  Walnut  Street. 

4103  Walnut  Street. 

1506  Walnut  Street. 

517  City  Hall. 

1 618  Arch  Street. 

2013  Spruce  Street. 

4T9  Walnut  Street. 

532  Walnut  Street. 

2215  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

Allegheny  City. 

Upland,  Delaware  County. 

Strafford,  Chester  County. 

P.  O.  Box  1332. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

Continental  Hotel. 

1 601  Walnut  Street. 

1 601  Walnut  vStreet. 

Thirty  third  and  Arch  Streets. 

Continental  Hotel. 

3404  Hamilton  Street. 

338  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

338  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

1313  Spruce  Street. 

218  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets. 
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Mortuary. 


Frederick  S.  Kimbaix,  died  on  February  25th.  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  October  16,  18 15,  and  entered  upon 
his  business  life  with  the  advantage  of  a  Christian  home  and  a 
good  education.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  banking  house  of  E. 
W.  Clark  &  Co.,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1857.  He 
retired  from  active  business  in  1882  with  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Clark,  but  maintained  offices  in  the  Bullitt  Building  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Clark.  He  was  a  Director  in  the  Centennial 
National  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  attendance  upon  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors  when  his  last  illness  began.  Mr. 
Kimball  was  a  life  member  of  the  New  England  Society,  hav- 
ing been  connected  witli  the  Society  since  its  organization  in 
1 88 1.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Germantown  since  1859,  and  a  ruling  elder  since  1873.  A 
gentleman  of  sterling  character,  generous  impulse  and  genial 
disposition,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends. 

Francis  W.  Murphy,  died  on  September  27th,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  His  father,  William  F.  Murphy,- started  in 
business  in  New  York  in  1820,  and  in  1838  came  to  Philadel- 
phia and  established  himself  at  20  North  Seventh  Street,  on 
the  site  of  the  original  United  States  Mint.  Francis,  his  son, 
was  born  and  educated  in  this  city,  and  upon  attaining  his 
majority  entered  into  business  with  his  father,  the  firm,  in  1855, 
becoming  William  F,  Murphy's  Sons,  two  other  brothers, 
Charles  S.  and  Henry  F.,  now  deceased,  being  associated  with 
it.     In  1859  the  business  was  removed  to  339  Chestnut  Street, 
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and  in  1872  to  its  present  location.  In  1891  the  firm  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  William  F.  Murphy's  Sons  Com- 
pany, the  deceased  becoming  the  President  and  remaining  such 
until  his  death.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Murphy  served 
with  the  Anderson  Cavalry,  an  independent  Philadelphia  mili- 
tary organization,  in  the  West,  until  the  command  was  dis- 
charged. Later  he  was  a  Director  of  the  Union  League,  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  Manufacturers'  Club  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Undine  Barge  clubs.     Mr.  Murphy  was  unmarried. 

Albert  Kibbe  Thompson,  died  on  January  19th.  He 
nineteen  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  salesman  in 
was  born  in  Somers,  Conn.,  August  14,  1848.  At  the  age  of 
the  commission  house  of  Kibbe,  Chaffee  &  Co.,  235  Chestnut 
Street,  until  1876,  when  he  was  taken  in  with  the  firm  and 
remained  until  the  firm  dissolved  partnership  about  1882. 
Then  he  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Stokes, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  with  which  he  was  identified  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League. 

Titus  Salter  Emery,  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  April 
20th.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Emery,  and 
was  born  in  Sanford,  Me.,  M'arch  3,  1825. 

Frank  Percy  Smith,  died  on  September  21st.  He  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  September  27,  1850.  His  father,  Winthrop 
B.  Smith,  was  a  prosperous  book  publisher  of  that  city,  who, 
in  1865,  removed  his  family  to  Philadelphia.  F.  Percy  Smith 
had  excellent  educational  advantages.  He  prepared  for  college 
in  a  New  England  school  and  finished  his  education  in  Europe. 
Ten  years  after  coming  to  Philadelphia,  in  1875,  Percy  asso- 
ciated himself  with  his  brother,  Winthrop  Smith,  in  the  stock 
broking  business,  on  Chestnut  Street  below  Fifth,  where  his 
firm  has  since  conducted  a  prosperous  business.  Mr.  Smith 
married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Smith,  note  broker,  and  had 
four  children.  During  Mr.  Smith's  Philadelphia  business 
career  he  became  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Art  Club, 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and  Knights  Templar. 
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in  Ifltmori 

am* 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1S81. 

Atwood,  J.  Ward, 

February, 

1888. 

1881. 

Bartol,  B.  H., 

February, 

188S. 

1889. 

BlDDLE,  A.  SYIXNEY, 

April, 

1 89 1 . 

1 88 1. 

BRADFORD,  SAMUEL, 

August, 

1885. 

1881. 

Bradley,  J.  W., 

j  883. 

1883. 

Breed,  William  P.,  D.  D., 

February, 

1889. 

1887. 

Brown,  Samuel  C, 

October, 

1 89 1 . 

188J. 

Caldwell*  Frederick  L., 

January, 

1885. 

1881. 

CALDWELL,  Stephen  A., 

October, 

1890. 

1 88 1 . 

Claghorn,  James  l,., 

August, 

1884. 

1881. 

Dadmun,  George  a., 

October, 

1888. 

1 88 1. 

Darrah,  John  C, 

January, 

1887. 

1882. 

Davis,  Henry, 

June, 

1889. 

1881. 

Elwell,  Joseph  S., 

March, 

1892. 

1881. 

Elwyn,  Alfred  L., 

March, 

1884. 

1888. 

Emery,  Titus  S., 

April, 

1894. 

1881. 

Felton,  Samuel  M., 

January, 

1889. 

1883. 

Galvin,  T.  P., 

April, 

1892. 

1 88  1 . 

Goodwin,  I).  !<".,  D.D.,  U,.D. 

,     March, 

1 890. 

1887. 

Goodwin,  H.  Stanley, 

December, 

1892. 

1 88 1 . 

Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr., 

January, 

j  890. 

1887. 

Harrington,  Edwin, 

September, 

1 89 1. 

1881. 

Haseltine,  Ward  B., 

March, 

1886. 

1883. 

Haven,  Charles' E., 

September, 

1890. 

1883. 

HiGBEE,  Dr.  K.  K., 

December, 

1S89. 

1883. 

Hinckley,  Isaac, 

March, 

1888. 

1889. 

Holman,  Andrew  J., 

October, 

1891. 

1 88 1. 

Idh,  Charles  k., 

April, 

1885. 

1 88 1. 

Jackson,  Charles  M., 

October, 

18S8. 

1881. 

Kimball,  Frederick  S., 

February, 

1894. 

1 88 1. 

Kingsbury,  C.  A.,  M.  D., 

October, 

1 89 1 . 

188  J. 

KlNGSLEY,  J.  E., 

June, 

1890. 

1 88 1 . 

KlNGSLEY,  William  T., 

June, 

»**93' 
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Admitted. 

1885.     LAMSON,  A.  D., 

1882.    Lewis,  Henry, 

1881.     Lockwood,  E.  Dunbar, 

1881.     Morrell,  Daniel  J., 

1885.  Murphy,  Francis  W., 

188 1.     Orne,  Edward  B., 

1892.  Patten,  William, 

1881.  Peahody,  George  F., 

1888.  Perkins,  Henry, 

1881.  Pitkin,  H.  W., 

1882.  PULSIFER,  vSlDNEY, 

1882.  Reed,  Charles  D., 

1886.  Robinson,  Frank  W., 
188 1.     Rollins,  Edward  A., 

lS8l.      RUSSELL,  WlNKIEIvD  S., 

1888.  Scollay,  John, 

1881.  Shapleigh,  E.  R.,  M.  D., 

1883.  Smith,  Edward  Clarence, 
1892.  Smith,  Frank  Percy, 
1881.  Smith,  Winthrop  B., 
1883.  Sparhawk,  John, 

1 88 1.  Stacey,  M.  P., 

1 88 1.  Stevens,  Wm.  Bacon,  Rt.  Rev, 

1882.  Straw,  Harry  C, 

1883.  Swan,  Baxter  C, 

1888.    Thompson,  Albert  K., 

1884.  Tower,  Charlemange, 
1882.    Tucker,  Roswell  D., 

1881.  Wattles,  John  D., 

1886.  Wetherill,  John  Price, 

1881.  Winsor,  Henry. 

1881.  Wood,  George  A., 


Died. 

November, 

1892. 

October, 

1886. 

December, 

1891. 

August, 

1885. 

September, 

1894. 

August, 

1884. 

J«iy> 

1892. 

March, 

1885. 

December, 

1889. 

November, 

1889. 

March, 

1884. 

March, 

1889. 

April, 

1891. 

September, 

1885. 

September, 

1884. 

June, 

1890. 

December, 

1892. 

November, 

1889. 

September, 

1894. 

December, 

1885. 

May, 

1889. 

May, 

1888. 

•June, 

1887. 

November, 

1887. 

November, 

1892. 

January, 

1894. 

July, 

1889. 

June, 

1883. 

March, 

1893- 

September, 

188S. 

October, 

1889. 

March, 

1882. 
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